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‘A FOREWORD 
by Admiral Sir James Startin, K.C.B. 


I have been asked by the author to write a foreword 
to his book. I can only say that I urge all those who 
read its pages to “carry on” and help defend our Empire 
as nobly as did those sailors and soldiers at Gallipoli. 

We must remember the state the country was in 
before the war. ‘Things that should have been first 
somehow had got last, and we are paying for it in 
suffering such as the world has never known. Surely a 
complete readjustment is necessary, and will not fail 
to reap its reward. ~ 

To fathers who, like myself, have lost a son in the 
Peninsula, I say “Take heart”; their splendid example 
of loyalty, courage and devotion to duty can never be 
forgotten, and will for ever be an incentive to those 
who are left. 


JAMES STARTIN, Admiral. 
30th January, 1918. 


A FOREWORD 


by Archdeacon Hugh Singleton Wood, R.N., D.D., 
‘Chaplain of the Fleet, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Majesty the King. 


T have been asked to write a very short foreword 
for this book, and I do so with real pleasure, for I have 
great. respect and admiration for Mr. Foster and the 
devoted and valuable work he rendered as Chaplain of 
the Royal Naval Division. 


This book is calculated to thrill and inspire all who 
read it, for it gives a brief but vivid account of some 


"of the bravest and noblest deeds ever done by the men 


of the British Empire, As long as England can produce 
men capable of such heroic and splendid deeds we may 
indeed be proud of our fellow-countrymen. 


It must have Leen a great privilege to minister to 
such splendid men, and to share their common dangers 


and hardships. 


One of the many pleasing features of this book is 
the proof it affords of the devoted and unselfish work 
of the Chaplains of all denominations, and of the good 
fellowship that existed between them in carrying out 


their duties in the cause of the Master. Let us hope 
that this spirit will grow more and more, and that all 


who stand for winning men for Christ’s Church will 
endéavyour to present a more united front against the 
common enemy, for it is only by so doing that we shall 
ever succeed in getting men to care for the higher and 
better things. 


H. S. WOOD, Archdeacon, 


; Chaplain of the Fleet. 
February, 1918. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


The only excuse I have to offer for adding one more 
volume to the already vast library of books on the War 
is that I wish, in a very humble way, to chronicle the 
immortal deeds of the 2nd Royal Naval Brigade. There 
are no other books on this subject to my knowledge save 
the “Letters and Recollections of Charles Lister,” so 
ably edited by his father, Lord Ribblesdale, and the 
“Memoir of Arthur Walderne St. Clair Tisdall, V.C.” 
To both of these books I owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


In these pages my wish has been to chronicle the 
deeds of the Brigade as a whole, and to shew the relations 
between it and the 29th Division. 


May I repeat that the book does not in any sense 
aspire to be a literary work, and I ask all who read 
it to forgive its many imperfections, 


HENRY C. FOSTER. 


The Vicarage, Stocksbridge, 
Near Sheffield. 


CHAPTER I. 
BETTESHANGER. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty (the Right 
Honourable Winston 8. Churchill) found that, in the 
middle of the year 1914, there was a very considerable 
number of men, belonging to the Royal Naval Reserve 
and Royal Fleet Reserve, who were not required for 
immediate service in the Grand Fleet. There was, 
moreover, another force to be taken into account, and 
that was the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, founded 
in 1903, and which took the place of the old “ Naval 
Volunteers.” The R.N.V.R., as it is popularly known, 
had thus been working unostentatiously, yet zealously, 
for eleven years, with a view to assisting afloat, in the 
defence of our Empire, should the necessity at any 
time arise. : 

Great progress had been made at its chief centres 
on the Thames, the Mersey, the Clyde, and the Tyne, and 


the same might he said of the R.N.V.R. Divisions in 


Sussex, Bristol and Wales, 

Matters came to a climax when, at the instigation 
of the First Lord, a conference was called at the 
Admiralty, at which it was announced that a «decision 
had been arrived at to form the whole of the above units 
into Two Naval Brigades, to be trained for “land 
service,” and a Third Brigade was to be formed of four 
Marine Battalions. 

The outcome of this was the formation of a large 
Naval Camp at Deal in August, 1914. The First Naval 
Brigade Camp was at Walmer, on a cliff overlooking the 
sea, and that of the Second Naval Brigade was at 
Betteshanger Park, generously lent for the purpose by 
Lord Northbourne, At the first, however, both Brigades 
were stationed at Walmer, until it was found that there 
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was not sufficient accommodation for so large a body 
of men. I propose to deal exclusively with the camp 
at Betteshanger, because the whole of my time was 
spent with the Second Brigade. 

When I joined up on September 16th Betteshanger 
was looking at its best, and no Brigade ever had more 
heautiful surroundings than we had in this spacious 
park, with its luxuriant foliage. We were a very happy 
family during our sojourn here, short as it was destined 
to be, and the smooth working of the camp machinery 
was, for the most part, due to the capable and energetic 
staff at the head of affairs. Commodore Oliver Backhouse, 
R.N., was an ideal Brigadier, and exceedingly popular 
with officers and men alike; a strict disciplinarian, with 
unerring judgment and tact, his long service afloat had 
given him that wonderful knowledge of men and things 
which we expect to find in the senior officers of His 
Majesty's Navy. Major Maxwell (Brigade Major) and 
Captain Saunders (Brigade Captain) were two most 
capable and energetic officers, and did their difficult, 
and often disheartening, work with a zeal which was 
the admiration of all ranks. 

The Royal Naval Division, in these early days, had 
as its- officers many men bearing famous names, and 
in the ranks one found the real British Bluejacket, the 
R.F.R. men, stokers, as well as the men belonging to 
the R.N.V.R.; so that it could hardly be said to be 
composed of utterly untrained men. They were only 
untrained as a “land force,” and unlearned in regard 
to military tactics, This must be borne in mind in 


_ view of what is to come after. 


The name of a famous Admiral: was given to each 
battalion ; thus the First Brigade consisted of the Drake, 
Collingwood, Hawke and Benbow Battalions; and the 
Second Brigade of the Hood, Howe, Nelson and Anson 
Battalions. Colonel Quilter, of the Grenadier Guards, 
was in command of the Hood Battalion, Viscount Curzon 
in command of the Howe, the Marquis of Graham in 
command 6f. the Nelson, and Colonel Cornwallis-West, 
of the Scots Guards, in command of the Anson Battalion. 
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Botteshanger and the surrounding country waa 
admirably adapted for training purposes, and during 
the latter days of August, and throughout the month of 
September, numerous sham fights and night-attacks were 
arranged. The men acquitted themselves exceedingly 
well both in the field- and at the rifle ranges, which 
were now in full working order. 

I well remember an amusing incident which took 
place during one of these sham night attacks. The 
men had been served out with blank ammunition for 
the first time, and a company of Anson men were placed 
to guard the main road. Two machine guns were placed, 
to support them, on the left flank, and, after a long 
silence, at about two o'clock in the morning, a vigorous 
attack was made by the “enemy” on this very position, 
in order to gain possession of the road. The machine- 
gunners, seeing that they could not escape capture, 
fastily took their guns to picces, and dashed down a 
hedge-side into the next field, where I was standing 
discussing the situation with two Marine sergeants. The 
Petty Officer in charge of the two guns came solemnly 
wm and said to me: “The enemy are in possession of 
the road, sir; and we have had to ‘yun for it” You, 
sir, are the only officer we can find; and what are our © 
orders?” 1 had to tell him gently that a chaplain was 
@ non-executive -officer, so could not take upon himself 
the responsibility of giving an order to two machine-gun 
erews in the middle of a night-attack. 

These night operations had their humorous side, but 
there can be no doubt whatever that they did prepare 
oth officers and men for the real thing afterwards. 

Time passed quickly in camp, and the social aide 
was by no means neglected. Two enormous Y.M.C.A. 
marquees proved to be a godsend to the men, for here 
they could read, write letters, or hold an impromptu 
concert if they felt so inclined. Here, as elsewhere, it 
is impossible to say too much of the magnificent work 
dono by that great society, now so well known at home. 
and abroad by the four familiar letters Y.M.C.A. 
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The Rector of Betteshanger, the late Canon Bliss, 


and his two nieces did all that lay in their power to 
help both officers and men during their sojourn in 
their midst, The Rectory bath-room was at the disposal 
of all officers who were tempted to indulge in the 
luxury of a hot bath, and in their own grounds the 
Misses Lindsay worked most zealously night and day 
at a cosy canteen for the men, under the auspices of 
the Missions to Seamien. 

Lord Northbourne and his friends in the vicinity 
of the camp always took a kindly interest in the men’s 
welfare, and he was frequently a spectator at the 
numerous boxing and football contests which were held 
in the camp. I remember very well a speech that he 
made at the conclusion of a vigorous boxing match 
between two rival Battalions. He concluded by saying 
that the men had proved themselves excellent fighters. 
with the gloves, and he had no doubt that when 
bye-and-bye they were called to take part in “a sterner 
fight” they would acquit themselves equally as well— 
a prophecy which, I venture to say, has since been 
fulfilled. 

The religious life of the officers and men was well 
looked after by the Chaplain of the Fleet, who appointed 
x Chaplain to each Brigade, and who himself visited the 
camps, and saw exactly what was required for the 
religious needs to be met adequately. Holy Communion 
was celebrated every- Sunday morning in the Parish 
Church at Betteshanger by the Chaplain, and many 
men availed themselves of the opportunity by coming” 
at 6-30 am, to this picturesque and beautiful little 
church, so kindly placed at our service by the Rector. 
Parade service was a wonderful sight in these glorious 
grounds; the place selected was a gradually-sloping 
piece of ground close to the Vicarage, and here, Sunday 
by Sunday, officers and men made their corporate act 
of prayer and praise. Lord Northbourne and his friends 
were present, as a rule, and some of the villagers would 
group themselves together just outside the railings close 
by. 
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One of the bands accompanied the hymns, and to 
hear the men singing a well-known hymn such as “ Praise, 
my soul, the King of Heaven” was indeed an inspiration. 

The needs of the Presbyterians were looked after 
by their veteran Chaplain, the Rev, Robert Primrose, 
a real, sincere “ Padré,” whose friendship, guidance, and. 
help will never be forgotten by the writer, Other 
religious bodies were provided for, and some helpful 
services were held in the Y.M.C.A. tent on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. ; 

Another feature of our camp-life, which it is a 
pleasure to record, is the fact that, taking into 
consideration the large number of men, their conduct was 
excellent; there was a certain amount of drunkenness,. 
but practically none of the more serious offences that 
one might expect where a large body of men is concerned. 

Our life in camp was full of surprises and amusing 
incidents, which the following anecdote will show. I 
oceupied a tent to myself, as Brigade Chaplain, and one 
evening I was writing a letter, when the Colonel pulled 
back the flap of the tent, popped his head in and said: 
* Padré, an officer is coming in a few minutes, and he’s 
going to share your tent; his name is Asquith ; he’s a 
son of the Prime Minister!” Needless to say, I tidied 
things up as quickly as I could, and was just finishing 
my labours when the officer in question arrived. We 
got on very well together, in spite of the fact that my 
prother officer said at the end of the second night, “ Well, 
Padré, I've met a good many “snorers,’ but never one 
that could beat you!” One bright morning I remember 
finding a motley collection of boots, slippers, books and 
ding which had been used as missiles by the unfortunate 
officer aforesaid, who had been trying in vain to get to 
sleep owing to what he termed my “melodious 
slumbers !” 

Tt was about this time that Rupert Brooke, whose 
poems have excited general admiration throughout the 
world, came to the Anson Battalion as gub-lieutenant. 
A keen, hard-working officer, he soon endeared himself 
to the men under his command. Bis friend, Denis 
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Browne, the well-known writer to “The Times” on 
musical matters, joined up at the same time, and took 
the same intense interest in his work during this 
preliminary period of training. 

ft was my great delight to accompany the Anson 
Battalion on route marches, and very often do I remember 
marching along the country lanes with Rupert Brooke as 
he led his platoon, singing as they went such popular 
ditties as “Hello! Who's your lady friend?” “ Tipper- 
ary” and “Sing me a song of Bonnie Scotland.” He 
seemed to enjoy every minute of it, and greatly admired 
the rugged nature of the hills surrounding Betteshanger. 

‘There were signs, towards the end of September, 
1914, that the staff expected that it would not be very 
ong before we had our first taste of active service. 
Mysterious orders were issued that all officers must 
practise the somewhat difficult art of getting all their 
belongings packed within & given time; sometimes this 
would mean one hour, sometimes two hours, put suffice 
it to say that some amusing “packing-up scenes” were 
witnessed amongst the junior officers, who struggled with 
yolises and camp kit to such an extent that it afforded 
an excellent morning’s entertainment for the senior 
officers, whose memories carried them back to the time 
when they were themselves preparing for the South 
African campaign. 

We were all lying in our beds, enjoying the last 
few hours of slumber before “ Reveille” on the morning 
of Sunday, October 4th, when, to our astonishment, we 
were suddenly awakened at about five o'clock by ® 
‘bugle call. Had the bugler mistaken the time? . We 
wondered! Woe betide him if it were so! No! There 
it went again! There was no mistake about it this 
time; and presently the voice of the Brigade Major 
could be heard distinctly shouting, “ Officers, get up 
jmmediately! We are leaving for France to-day.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
FROM DOVER TO DUNKERQUE. 


The news that we were to leave immediately for 
France spread very quickly round the camp, and among 
the men there was a scene of boundless enthusiasm ; 
loud cheers were raised as they hastily dressed and got 
their “kit” together. There was no time to lose. 
Breakfast was at seven a.m., and at eight we were told 
the transport would be ready to convey our baggage 
to Dover, 

It says a very great deal for the readiness and 
working capacities of both officers and men when I 
mention the fact. that all baggage and kits were on 
the road to Dover very shortly after the time arranged. 

The Second Brigade started on the march to the 
pier at about nine a.m., amid scenes of great enthusiasm, 
two brass hands and a drum and fife band accompanying 
it, The road from Betteshanger to Dover is one of 
exceptional interest and beauty, although the hills, which 
are by no means short, made marching a fairly heavy 
task. The men had the ordinary seaman’s kit, and not 
the “web equipment,” which they took with them to 
the Dardanelles. A brass hand, however, makes marching 
into a pleasure, and on this oceasion I remember how 
the men appreciated the strains of well-known music- 
hall songs, nor did they fail to put plenty of vim into 
the choruses. 

The men select some curious words for their own 
special “marching songs,” and these are, as a rule, set 
to familiar melodies. It would have astonished, not to 
say shocked, the Salvation Army, had they heard the 
following words sung to a hymn tune when passing & 
public-house :— 
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“‘There’s a man selling beer over there, 
There's a man selling beer over there, 
Over there, over there, over there, over there, 
There’s a man selling beer over there.” 


Another favourite ditty with men on the march is & 
‘song with a somewhat unsavoury refrain :-— 
“Wash me in the water __ 
Where you wash your dirty daughter, 
‘And I shall be whiter than the whitewash | on the wall, 
Whiter than the whitewash on the wall. 


‘This song is sung by all regiments, I believe, and it 
would be interesting to find out who originally invented 
it. ‘ 
A song, with more point in it, was a great favourite, 
“Going to mow the meadow.” It commenced :— 


“Qne man and his dog went to mow the meadow,” 


and the men gradually increased the number of “ mowers ” 
until the country lane re-echoed with a chorus which 
sounded like the following :— 


““Bleven men went to mow, went to mow the meadow; 
Eleven men, ten men, nine men, eight men, seven men, 
six men, five men, four men, three men, two men, one 
man and his dog 
Went to mow the meadow.” 
“When the number grew to thirty, the reader can imagine 
the effects of this song upon an officer with a highly 
sensitive and musical ear! 
The Scotsmen were, on the whole, the best men 
‘for singing on the march, and we could hardly expect 
them to sing about any topic other than the praises of 
their native land, and there was one chorus of which 
they never seemed to tire :— 
“Hogmanay! Hogmanay! 
Thebes ola Scotland’s greatest day! 
Don’t blame us if we all feel happy, | eae 
Come along and have a wee, wee drappie, 
For it’s Hogmanay! Hogmanay! 
Let's be blyth and gay, 
For we can't foresee 
Where we all hall be 
On the next Hogmanay. 
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Singing such ditties as these, we marched to Dover, 
and as we drew near, the men smartened up. We were 
accorded a magnificent reception in the streets by crowds 
of people, who cheered lustily and waved flags and 
handkerchiefs as we made our way to the pier. We 
arrived shortly before noon, and the men were given 
some refreshment. It would be some time, we were told, 
before our transports would be ready to take us aboard, 
ri the men had to amuse themselves as best they 
could. 


At about five o’clock our men commenced the 
somewhat dreary task of getting the baggage on board. 
We took with us, besides “field kit,’ our base kit and 
firstline-of-transport kit. At about 9-30 we were ready 
to sail, so well had the men worked. 


At the very last moment we discovered that no 
“grub” had been provided for the officers on board, and 
as they had only been able to secure a hasty breakfes: 
before leaving the camp, and had not had anything but 
a “snack” at the Lord Warden Hotel since then, we felt 
that some provision ought to be made. A junior officer 
and I ran off as quickly as we could to the Hotel to see 
what we could procure in the way of edibles, We knew 
that there was no time to be lost, as our Transport was 
ready to sail at any moment, so we did our work as 
expeditiously as possible. We made our way back to the 
ship laden with a joint of roast beef, a tongue, bread, 
butter, three syphons of soda, a bottle of yellow liquid, 
the praises of which were sung by the Scotsmen, and 
bottles of lemonade and cyder. We were saved from 
starvation ! 


mm a short time we were under weigh and slowly 
sailing out of Dover Harbour. It was a strange, not 
to say uncanny, sensation to be leaving one’s native land 
en active service for the first time, The night was dark, 
but we had not steamed very far before several search- 
lights were turned upon us. The brilliant light seemed 
to illuminate every crevice and corner, and gave me an 
opportunity of making a minute inspection of the ship. 
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The men lay all over, trying to get some sleep before 
daybreak, using their great-coats a8 & covering, but sleep 
was difficult, because the hilarious spirits insisted on 
singing music-hall choruses, and for all the night was 
one of exceptional interest and excitement. Soon the 
search-lights went off, and it was dark again. 

Qur escort, consisting of two destroyers, kept close 
to us during the whole of the night. I lay down on 
the upper deck, with a great-coat over me to try an 

é a little sleep, and for a short time succeeded, but in 
the early hours of the morning I was awakened by what 
sounded like the clanking of heavy chains—it turned 
out to be some of the crew getting the boats ready in 
case of emergency, and seeing that a supply of life-belts 
was near at hand. The voyage, however, proved to be 
uneventful, and at about 4.8m. on Monday, October 
5th, we anchored off Dunkerque. 

On active service you have to get accustomed to 
delay; but nobody except those who have 
experienced it, what it is like to be tossing about at sea 
for ‘eight hours in a crowded transport, unable to 
disembark. i 
might be described as those of anticipation, whilst the 
officers’ looks of utter poredom are al index to their 
true state of mind. 

For eight weary hours we lay off Dunkerque, 
awaiting orders, jn a choppy sea. For some of our 
recruits on board this was the first experience of crossing 
the Channel, and the effects of the “roll” on them can 
be easily imagined, and while they “fed the fishes,” the 
majority of the men played “ Nap”. or watched the 
French destroyers, 88 busy as bees, darting hither and 
thither in their ceaseless vigil. 

‘At last, one of these destroyers came alongside, 
and a somewhat portly. French Naval officer shouted 
through @ megaphone that we were “to proceed into 
harbour” and moor at the quay. It was just about noon 
when we entered. 

The soldiers stationed at this famous French port, 
together with the populace, gave us a most cordial 
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welcome, rushing excitedly on to th 
xeit e quays and cheering. 
Those were stirring days—the ¢ Tapes Daye” 
a might call them—and the war was but two months 
old. . oy cheers from troops and civilians on shore, 
ae oed by a thousand throats on our transport, stirred 
? e emotions, and will live in the memories of those who 
a them to the end of life. But. the most movin 
_ ent of all was when our brass band came uw, = 
HP ae played the “Marseillaise” ; nothing delighted 
al tod than this little compliment, and they 
and again as the ship moored t 
.. Our actual destination, so fan, had ea sae heeeh 
Ne N getting to the quay we were told that- we were 
: entrain for Antwerp immediately to take part in, th 
ged of the city. places. 
e work of unloading the kit, isi 
2  provis' 
or. _ ~ raat a sacra to take = 
ime, and, a! though in those early d 
2 he was impossible to put the Bape de 
: Vie a ae it is Fees to be regretted that 
a gr ! cious time was lost at D 
in disembarking and entraining. W pray 
s e spent th 
gy “e the quay, all ranks aa ts like ropie, xg 
A. ee ye train did not leave the quay until 10-45, 
an ze pa oo and Howe battalions. We had but. 
oe soning : ee of bully beef and biscuits, 
ach man received 120 round 
Bach 2 js of iti 
pg into the train, and our pts . yee 
An oat Cornwallis West, addressed us. He ail 
i Ke a a possibility of the trains being attacked 
\ Bets ght, that. it was uncertain as to whether or 
aan hess rind = ee cut by the Germans. 
E are Britis ,” he said in conclusion, “ i 
nad you will give a good account of eae 
a ee sd enete’ this remark, and it echoed 
‘oug. e lofty sheds on the 
ae acs heres ao our train, al ie iad 
eee 1.5 ‘ived. r baggage had 
m in advance by a goods train. "The ey “ih 
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their labours and the long wait, tumbled into the troop- 
train with evident joy, in spite of the fact that the 
journey might be fraught with danger and uncertainty. 
The anxiety and suspense on this journey were intense— 
the night was pitch dark, and the train seemed to crawl. 
Everyone knew that France and Belgium in those early 
days were full of spies, and we felt that at any moment 


a bomb might be thrown at the train. 


The doctor, Surgeon J. R. Kay-Mouat, R.N., and I 
had a carriage to ourselves, and he got some bandages 
ready in case of need. He had come with all the 
medical stores he could find, but these were by no 
means complete, as our departure had been hasty and 
unexpected. Our feet were blistered and sore, because 
we had been running about more or less for forty-eight 
hours, without being able to change our socks, and we 
only had one pair with us. our clean socks having gone 
on before. So we took off our boots for a short time, 
and lay down on the seats to try and get some sleep, 
which we badly needed. At about 2 a.m. on Tuesday, 
October 6th, we crossed the Belgian frontier, At all 
the smaller stations on the line, in. spite of the early 
hour, crowds had turned out to greet us, and there were 
frequent cheers, with cries of “Vivent les Anglais,” 
“England for ever” and “Rule Britannia.” 


At the more important stations, such as Dixmude 
and Thielt, large numbers of people brought the men 
presents of fruit and cakes. Ghent was reached at 5-45 
am.. It was raining hard, but this did not damp the 
enthusiasm of the Belgian people. They made cofiee for 
the men, and showered gifts on us of cigars, cigarettes 
and rolls. Sometimes the train would stop out in the 
country, where there was no station near, but from a 
small cottage an old peasant woman would come tripping 
out with a monstrous jug of hot coffee, with which she 
regaled the men. All along the line we received the 
same royal reception; hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved everywhere, and out of every bedroom window 
overlooking the railway some face was peeping. 
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We were feeling very hungry, as our last solid 
meal had been supper on board the transport on the 
Sunday evening, and so it was suggested that someone. 
should get out at the next town or village we stopped at 
and secure some rolls or chocolate. Lieutenant Asquith 
suddenly saw his opportunity, and, making a dash for a 
small confectioner’s shop in a town that we had stopped 
at, veturned laden with both commodities. He was 
inte acclaimed — a great hero, and I never 
remember enjoying food as m j 
rolls and rian chocolate, ne 
We all felt deeply thankful th: j 
thad been made without danger. ie pics a SL 
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CHAPTER IIT, 
« ANTWERP.” 


There were signs about 9 a.m. that we were 
drawing near to a large and important town. The 
reader will bear in mind that the date was October 6th, 
Tuesday, 1914. So far our journey had been passed 
amidst peaceful surroundings, and had it not been for 
the soldiery and the crowds on the station platforms 
all along the railway, we might haye been travelling to 
Antwerp under normal conditions. 

But now, as we looked out of the carriage windows, 
we sa; quite plainly the first signs that a war was really 
being waged. Shrapnel could be seen bursting quite 
distinctly in the vicinity of Antwerp, and two captive 
balloons were up in the sky directing the German fire. 
Hundreds, of Belgians were busily engaged, on both 
sides of the line, in constructing entrenchments, and many 


fields had been flooded to put a check on the German ~ B 


advance, 

Meanwhile, it is necessary to see what had happened 
before our arrival, in order to understand the exact state 
of affairs. 

After a series of desperate struggles with the gallant 
little Belgian Army, the Germans, on September 28th, 
commenced a terrific bombardment of the outer line 

. of forts surrounding Antwerp, with 12 inch, 16 inch, and 
17 inch howitzers. This savage attack, which came with 
startling suddenness, had an electrical effect on the 
Belgian gunners, with several of whom I had the 
pleasure of conversing. These forts, stated not long 
ago to he impregnable, were armed’ with 4 inch and 6 inch 
Krupp guns of doubtful quality. It will readily be seen 
how ridiculously unequal was the contest. The powerful 
German projectiles smashed these concrete fortresses into 
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atoms, and the Belgians were forced to fall back across 
the River Nethe. Meanwhile, the entrenchments, which 
linked up these forts of the outer ring, were occupied by 
the Germans, but only after a desperate resistance on 
the part of King Albert’s plucky troops, The Belgians 
Jost not a moment in their new position; sluices wero 
opened, which caused heavy floods, and these undoubtedly 
proved to be an awkward obstacle to the main German 
advance. Beyond the Nethe the Belgians had a fairly 
strong position, and although the outer ring of forts had 
fallen, and they formed the main defence of the city, the 
inner ring of forts was still intact. 


The Marine Brigade of the Royal Naval Division, 


composed almost entirely of regular troops,. reached 


Antwerp on the night of October 3rd (Saturday). Never 
have war-worn warriors been more delighted to be 
relieved than were the Belgians when the Marines 
took over the trenches facing Lierre, and enabled them 
to get a much-needed and well-deserved rest. Armoured 
trains, with gun-crews formed of British bluejackets, got 
into action on October 4th, and did excellent work. 
We of the ist and 2nd Naval Brigades were due to 
enter Antwerp on the evening of October 5th, but, as 
Uhaye shown, an unfortunate delay at Dunkerque meant 
that we arrived some twelve hours late. 


The British 7th Division of Regulars and the 3rd 


re Cavalry Division did not begin to disembark at Ostend 


until October 6th, and although most important, never- 
to-beforgotten work was done by them afterwards, yet 
they had little or nothing to do with the actual defence 
sf Antwerp. 


At this very time Sir John French was quietly and 
Secretly withdrawing his troops from the Aisne. and 
leading them round behind the line, then held by the 
French, towards St. Omer, so as to concentrate an attack 
upon Lille, Thus it will be easily seen that if large 
German forces could be kept at bay in front of Antwerp, 
even for a few days, it would be of the greatest service 
for two reasons :— : 
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(i) It would help Sir John French in his designs 
on Lille. 

(ii) Ib would give time to the main Belgian Army 
to retire behind Ghent and join forces with 
the main British and French Armies. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that our Government 
felt that it was its bounden duty to answer the cry for 
help, which came 80 persistently and piteously from 
Belgium, and at all costs to endeavour to prevent the 
fall of Antwerp, if only for some days. October 6th, the 
very day on which we arrived in Antwerp, was a 
momentous day in the history of “the second strongest 
fortress in Europe,” and what happened then really 
brought about the fall of the city earlier than the 
Belgians expected. The arrival of the Naval Division. 
put new life into the tired Belgians, but things took 
a turn on October 6th which left no doubt whatever 
ag to what the ultimate issue would be. 

During the day, after a fluctuating night engagement, 
the exhausted Belgians were driven back by the enemy 
in a furious assault from the direction of Lierre, backed 
by powerful artillery. The Marine Brigade of the Naval 
Division, which had continued to hold its position most 
gallantly and against overwhelming odds, was unable 
to do anything else but follow suit. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that the Ist and Qnd Naval 
Brigades really arrived too late to attempt to save 
Antwerp, because the Germans had now established 
themselves on ground from which they were able to 
bombard the city with powerful howitzers with the 
greatest ease, to meet which we had only the few 
naval guns at our disposal and the small guns on the 
forts in the inner ring. It was not unlike a band 
of hooligans armed with revolvers being opposed by ® 
crown of children armed with pea-shooters. 

The position was serious and most critical ; the most 
that could be expected now was to hold the Germans 
at bay for as long @ time as possible, While they 
were busily engaged in getting their heavy guns into 


position for the final assault, the main Belgian Army 
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_ withdrew to the left bank of the Scheldt. Such was 


the position when we arrived in Antwerp shortly before 
10 a.m, on Tuesday, October 6th, We were met at a 
suburban station by the civic guard and several important 
officials—and then came our march through the streets. 
Tt is impossible to say whether or not the people looked 
upon us as saviours of their city, but we shall never 
forget the reception they gave us. Huge crowds watched 
us pass, and at every halt gifts in great profusion were 
iven to the men, Charming Belgian maidens pinned 
Tittle flags, made of silk, on to our funics, and attempted 
to embrace two of our officers, greatly to their embarrass- 
ment and confusion, Large jugs of light beer were 
brought out of houses, from which the men filled anything 
that would hold liquid. The scene was one of 
indescribable enthusiasm But all the time the distant 
boom of guns sounded on our ears, and seemed to strike 
a warning note, telling us that, though it was fine then, 
the storm might burst at any moment. We marched 
about four miles to a place on the outskirts of the city, 
where we had a most welcome rest, The officers were 
billeted out for meals to various houses. 

-T found myself in a house where the only cccupants 
appeared to be three old ladies, who could not speak & 
word of English. I made them understand, however, 
that I was ravenously hungry, and desired food and 
‘drink immediately. The table was quickly set, and I 
was provided with a delicious omelette and some fried 
ham, with a bottle of light beer to wash it down. Whilst 
T was enjoying this repast the priest from the neigh- 
bouring church came and visited me; he spoke a little 
English, and after his arrival I got on very much 
better. He was a typical Belgian padré, a most genial 
old gentleman, and started the conversation by firing off 
a volley of questions, Where had I come from? Was 
T Roman Catholic or Anglican? Where was I going? 
How many chaplains wer? there in my Divisicn? How 
many men were there with us? Needless to say, I was 
guarded in my answers, for we were taught to be 
cautious! With difficulty I made him understand that 
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I wanted to buy’ some new socks, and on giving him 
some money he ran out to a shop close by and purchased 
two pairs of black socks, which proved a most valuable 
asset. 

Feeling in need of a sleep, I went upstairs to 3 
bedroom, and was soon in peaceful slumber, in spite of 
the boom of guns, which every hour seemed to be drawing 
nearer. 

After a glorious sleep of about two hours, I was 
suddenly awakened by a loud knocking at the door and 
a voice shouting something in Flemish. The voice sounded 


rather agitated, and I expected at least that the enemy . 


had broken through, and that a German officer was 
about to walk upstairs and demand my instant surrender ! 
It transpired, however, that the Brigade had. fallen in, 
and was about to move off. I have often felt grateful 
since to that old woman for her timely warning, because, 
had I slept on, the difficulties of finding my Brigade 
might have been enormous, and only those who have 
experienced it know what a half-besieged city is like in 
war-time. 

Rested and refreshed, we marched away, amidst 
renewed cheering, to further excitement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VIEUX-DIEU. 


Jt has already been pointed out that our men were 
not unlike other British military and naval men in that 
thoy sang heartily when on the march, and their love 
of song did not desert them in a foreign clime, They 
marched, swinging along in a manner worthy of a 
brigade of Regulars, singing of “ Tipperary ” and “ Bonnie 
cotland,” a fine, straight, manly body of men, with set, 
determined faces, 

‘A march of some five miles brought us to the village 
of Vieux-Dieu, a quaint spot, on the confines of the city. 
Hore we found hundreds of Belgian troops resting, after 
heing in the trenches, and on the road through the 
village there was a scene of bustle and excitement, A 
continual stream of traffic to and from the Front made 
it intensely interesting to those of us who had just come 
from peaceful England. Here we halted, and were told 
that we were to rest a short time before going up to 
the firing line, The boom of the enemy’s artillery 


- sounded much nearer now, and Vieux-Dieu was surrounded 


by our own guns, and so the noise can be imagined. 

Our officers and men intermingled freely here with 
the Belgians, a few of whom could speak English, They 
were very interested in our rifles, ammunition and kit 
generally. 

T saw a horse brought in from near the firing-line ; 
it was literally riddled with bullets. Wounded were 
continually arriving in Red Cross motor vans, and cart- 
loads of Belgian dead were brought in. 

We found an empty house close by, and some of 
us went and sat down fo rest on the window-sill. We 
had not been sitting there long when someone from the 
inside gave a loud tap on the window, giving us a 
great fright. Our nerves had been shaken a little on 


in 
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the journey, and we wondered what the tapping might 
mean, Suddenly up went the window, and there we 
saw three or four exhausted Belgian soldiers resting on 
some straw in this supposed untenanted house. One of 
them held up a big jug, and, pointing to it, vaid, “ Café! 
Café!” In less time than it takes to tell we held out 
cups, which were speedily filled with the most delicious 
cold coffee I have every tasted; it was almost iced, and 
freshened us up wonderfully. 

A Chaplain on active service has to do some strange 
things at times, and he does a great deal more than 
merely take services and bury the dead. I found one 
of the men suffering from violent toothache, and looking 
very ill, so I gave him a strong dose of brandy and water, 
which enabled him to “carry on.” 

Just before arriving at Antwerp, 4 senior officer 
came along the corridor to my compartment and said: “IT 
want you to witness my will, Padré, and then post it 
for me to my solicitors in London.” We found a bor 
just about to be cleared, and luckily the important 
document reached its destination safely. 

After marching into the centre of Vieux-Dieu, we 
were told that we were to be quartered for the night in 
an old chateau, standing in its own grounds and 
surrounded by trees. 

There was abundant evidence that its occupants had 
been wealthy people, and that they had fled away in 
haste, There was a quantity of valuable furniture, and 
we found everything just as its owner had left it. 

We ascertained, on inquiry, that one of the servants 
kelonging to the house was still at her home in the 
village, and, after a good deal of persuasion, we succeeded 
in getting her to come and cook some supper for us, a8 
we were very hungry, and as to the next meal no one 
knew when or where we should get it. 

She cooked us an excellent meal, which consisted of 
veal, bread and black coffee. Those of us who are atill 
alive will not readily forget the scene in that old room 
of the Chateau, There we sat round the table, a light 
being supplied by a candle stuck securely in the neck 
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of an empty bottle, eating like the gourmands who haunt 
Simpson’s in the Strand and other famous eating-houses. 
Plates and forks were scarce, but pocket-knives came 


‘in exceedingly handy. The windows had been plastered 


up with brown paper so as not ‘to let out a single 
streak of light. 

There sat such well-known personages as Lieut.- 
Colonel George Cornwallis West, Arthur Asquith, Denis 
Browne and Rupert Brooke, eating pieces of veal with 
their fingers and drinking coffee out of broken tumblers: 
and milk-jugs. 

It was @ most enjoyable meal, in spite of all these 
petty inconveniences, but all the time there was the: 
feeling of uncertainty, for the distant boom of hostile 
guns reminded us of the fact that this villa was within 
range, and that any moment a shell might demolish it 
and lay it even with the ground. 

After bidding farewell to our cook, who was going 
to flee away from her home with her parents, we retired 
to rest about nine o'clock. 

The men had to bivouac out in the garden as best. 
they could, and I must say my wish was to do as they 
did, but the night was bitterly cold, and as I was very 
uncertain as to what the consequences of spending the 


night in the open might be, I decided to stay indoors. 


‘At the bottom of the garden, which surrounded this 
chateau, was one of the Antwerp forts, and so sleep was 
practically impossible, as the guns were cracking out 
every few minutes, shaking the house to its very 
foundations. 

Not far off, the six-inch Naval guns were also 
speaking with no uncertain voice, whilst every now and 
then the whistle of the enemy’s shells was distinctly heard, 
followed by the sound of distant explosions. 

I lay down on two arm chairs, put together to form 
a bed, in the hall of the chateau, and tried to sleep. 
It was an uncanny feeling lying in the darkness, with a. 
great-coat for bed-clothes, and being shaken every few 
minutes by a loud report from the fort. I was bold enough 
to take off my tunic and boots in the hope that this 
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would be conducive to sleep, put it was a forlorn hope, 
for under those conditions sleep was out of the question, 

‘At 2 a.m, next day (Wednesday, October 7th) we 
were awakened by a Belgian officer, who went up to the 
Commanding Officer’s room, and talked with him for 4 
few minutes, The result was that we got ready in haste, 
and were told to fall in at once, and leave for the front 
trenches. 

Tt was, I believe, only by & merciful Providence that 
we took this step, because very shortly after, this chateau 
‘wae smashed by German shells. 

Is will be remembered by the reader of this account 
that the main body of the Belgian Army had withdrawn 
the previous day to the left bank of the River Scheldt. 
The troops, therefore, which were left to hold the enemy 
at bay consisted now of the fortress troops, the Second 
Belgian Division, all very exhausted by incessant fighting, 
and the three Brigades of the Royal Naval Division. 

We had a most romantic march in the darkness to 
Fort No. 7, one of the forts on the inner ring. It was 
a calm, still night, and the men marched along quietly, 
‘having been warned of the serious nature of the task in 
front of them. We were startled every now and then by 
a Belgian sentry’s challenge, but. otherwise the only 
disturbing element was the distant boom of cannon, We 
challenged every man we met, and the Commanding 
Officer satisfied himself as to his credentials before he 
was allowed to proceed. At dawn we reached our 
destination, and for the first time saw the specially 
constructed trenches that were to be our home for only 
two days. These open trenches had been cleverly 
constructed by the Belgians, but they would have proved 
utterly useless had they been subjected to a violent 
bombardment from the enemy's guns. _ They linked up 
the forts of the inner ring, which were fifty years old, 
and mounted with inferior Krupp guns. The real defence 
-of Antwerp was said to lie in the outer forts, designed by 
-General Brialmont in 1879, and finished in 1913, After 
‘these had fallen, the only defence remaining was the 
River Nethe and the infantry behind it. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“JN THE TRENCHES AT ANTWERP.” 


Our men were soon in their places, and hoped before 
long to have their first experience of fighting with the 
bayonet, a hope which was not realised at Antwerp. It 
is a strange feeling, going into a front-line trench: for 
the first time in your life, and knowing that the first 
men the enemy will have to encounter will be yourselves. 
‘At dawn on this particular day October 7th) all eyes 
were turned towards the River ethe, but neither the 
river nor the enemy could be seen from our trench. 
occasional shrapnel shell burst overhead and reminde 
us of his presence, 

‘After a short rest, the men were busily employed 
in improving the trenches with sand-bags and barbed 
wire. Meanwhile, the forts were firing away with every. 
available gun. 

Our trenches were at the end of a large turnip field, 
and about 150 yards behind them there was a moder 
villa, surrounded by @ pretty garden. 

Tt was empty, and devoid of furniture save one old 


” chair, a stool and a kitchen table. The occupants had 


cyidently made a hasty exit, and had taken all their 
valuables with them. In this house the doctor and I 
were installed, and were told to transform it into @ 
hospital. 

We procured some straw, and put it all over the 
floor of one of the rooms, and then took stock of the 
medical requisites and stores, such as they were. We 
found that we had not nearly enough stretchers for the 
Anson Battalion, and 80 the doctor proceeded to 
manufacture some. His quick eye had noticed that the 
blinds of the house would lend themselves for this 
purpose, and so, without another word, he tore them down. 
They were then nailed to long pieces of wood, and in 
the exigency of the moment made stretchers which were 
quite good enough for all ordinary purposes. 
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A meal was just about to be prepared in the kitchen 
of our new home, when the Fleet Surgeon came to tell 
us to clear out of it immediately, because as a’hospital it 
was quite unsafe, and might be shelled at any moment. 

The surgeon frowned severely, but said nothing, and 
ordered his men in the medical umit to gather up all the 
straw and his belongings and to follow him. 

We did not remove far away, but took up our 
quarters in an empty farm-house, very ancient and 
dilapidated, standing in among thick trees, about fifty 
yards further back. The trees afforded this house some 
cover, whereas the former house would have provided 
.& perfect target for gunners, 

We made a hospital ward in one of the long, 
rambling rooms of this farm-house, with fine old oak 
beams supporting its ceiling, which was in a very bad 
state, and looked as if it would descend upon us end 
cover us the moment a shell burst anywhere in the rear 
vicinity. 

We had two cases in already, one man with badly 
swollen feet, and another with a bayonet wound, received 
by accident. 

On making a tour of inspection in the upper storey, 
I found a bit of an old mirror in one of the bedrooms, 
evidently frequented by rats, so I seized the opportunity 

- of having a shave with a safety razor, the first. since 
leaving England, Had the razor been an ordinary one, 
J am afraid there would have been another hospital case 
to record, as my hand was a trifle unsteady, and the 
loud reports of bursting shells, ever increasing as time 
went on, did not make for improvement! 

The Colonel, the doctor and myself had the meal, whick 
had been so suddenly postponed in our former abode, in 
the kitchen of this farm-house about three o’clock ; it 
consisted of a stew made from tinned beef, biscuits, and 
coffee. 

Dusk was setting in when a Belgian officer and 
cour Staffsurgeon came and pronounced this house also 
unsafe from the enemy’s shell-fire. The important question 
avas; Where were we to take our wounded? No place 
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seemed to be safe in face of the heavy siege guns, 
which were now belehing forth their deadly projectiles 
over our heads inte the city. 

It was decided that the best and safest course 
would be to remove to a bomb-proof shelter in the 
tienches ; this would enable the wounded to get immediate 
attention, and provide the best protection possible from 
‘hell-fire. 


The surgeon was quiet; twice he had had to move 
his hospital, and, although he did not say very much, 
Ican guess what he was thinking of. 

We took up our abode finally in a homb-proof shelter 
or dug-out, some twelve feet long by six feet wide. It 
was built, of course, underground, the roof being formed. 
of steel plates an inch thick, laid on strong iron girders, 
and covered withsearth to the depth of six feet. Inside, 
the ground had been shelved, and so quite a large 
number of wounded could be accommodated. There was 
an opening at both ends, through which a stretcher 
could be carried. In this place the doctor and I lay down 
to sleep, with the medical unit, consisting for the most 
part of bandsmmen; and it sounded almost ludicrous to 
hear the doctor saying: “Drum-major, be sure to have 
all your stretchers ready.” 

It was a pitch-dark night, and very cold. The 
hitter wind blew right through our dug-out, and if we 
felt the cold, the men just outside must have felt it 
far more severely. They had not had their clothes off 
for four days," they were loaded up with ammunition, 
and their shoulders ached. I could not sleep, the shells 
ever whistling overhead, the guns on the forts close by 
firing away, and the feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
made it a night to be remembered, 

Suddenly the alarm was given, and our men opened 
fire. I went out into the open and watched There 
were our men blazing away and peering into the inky 
blackness of the night Shells began to burst all 
round us, I only just had time to run under ccver 
when a shrapnel shell burst over us, 
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An ex-coastguard stood near me, and I asked him 
what was happening. He pufied some fumes of raw 
onions in my face and said: “Enemy seen approaching 
our barbed wire, sir.” 

No one can say definitely what happened, except 
that some Deutschers had evidently crossed the river, 
and were detected whilst making a reconuaissance. This 
was by no means unlikely, because one of our scouts 
in the afternoon got as far as the bank of the River 
Nethe, and lay on his stomach in among some bushes, 
and watched the German engineers constructing a bridge. 
It was a bold, daring act, and they were getting so 
near, when he left his hiding place, that he could hear 
them chattering to each other. 

There were several other alarms along the line held 
by the Naval Division during the night, but the fighting 
never actually got to close quarters, 

During the first surprise attack, seven Belgian 
gunners in the fort close to us were killed. The doctor 
went out, and said on his return that a big shell had 
burst on the fort, and the gunners had been blown to 
bits. We were fortunate in having very few casualties, 
and they were mainly slight shrapnel wounds, The 
searchlights on the forts were continually playing on 
the surrounding country, in the hope of showing up 
the foe in the act of making ® general advance, but 
all in vain, He had evidently been somewhat astonished 
at his reception, and had stunk off. 

The men had kept remarkably cool during a trying 
experience, and were only disappointed that no oppor- 
tunity for using their bayonets had come their way. 
The brunt of the Antwerp fighting came undoubtedly 
on the Marines, and it is impossible to speak too highly 
of the courage and bravery they displayed while holding 
their part of the line against the repeated onslaughts 
of the enemy. They were called upon to stand and 
face heavier shelling than either of the two Naval 
Brigades, and their grit and devotion to duty set us 
all a noble example. 

‘When all was quiet at last we lay down and slept. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“HE RETREAT FROM ANTWERP.” 


The night had been restless and devoid of sleep 
for all of us, and when Thursday, October 8th, dawned, 
both officers and men looked exhausted and fagged out, 
and yet there were still to be found some cheery spirits 
who kept us going. 

Stores were getting somewhat low, and for breakfast 
we had each a tin mug of Goffee, one biscuit, a piece 
of bread and a. small bit of cheese. One of the men 
stated afterwards that Lieut. Asquith had this meal 
sitting in amongst his platoon and drinking his coffee 


_out of an old tin lid. 


Tt was on this day that we first noticed any 
marked increase in the enemy’s shell-fire. His heavy 
batteries were very busy, Antwerp being the chief target, 
and by midday the town was literally deluged by a 
torrens of big shells, which burst with ear-splitting 
reports, terrifying both man and beast, The Rev. Robert 
Primrose (Presbyterian Chaplain) told me that he had 
taken a walk during the early hours ef the day in the 
centre of the city, and had seen three or four houses 
blown down, with terrific force, as the wind blows down 
a house made with playmg cards. The loss of life 
was considerable: Men, women, children, horses, dogs 
and cats were lying dead in the main streets. 

Tt was evident that the German artillery had 
advanced considerably nearer during the night. At the 
invitation of a chief petty officer, I went up into an 
observation post and saw quite distinctly, with the aid 
of field glasses, German gunners getting a heavy gun 
into position. The scream of the shells overhead never 
ceased, and we got so aecustomed to it as not to notice it. 


c 
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It was almost pathetic to see the gallant little Belgian 
forts replying to these mammoth guns. When the 
history of this tragic time comes to be written, it will 
be told how that they continued to fire to the last shot. 

Shortly after midday an extraordinary sight was 
observed, Dense clouds of black smoke began to ascend 
into the sky, darkening the sun and the whole horizon 
for miles, until it began to be more like evening than 
noonday, - Inquiry elicited the fact that these huge 
columns of smoke came from the petroleum tanks ab 
Hoboken, which had been set ablaze by the Belgians 
themselves in order the prevent the Germans getting 
hold of one of the largest stores of petroleum in the 
world, Hoboken lies on the confines of Antwerp, on 
the eastern bank of the Scheldt, and its tanks blazed 
away for two whole days. 

Meanwhile the sound of the German guns seemed 
to have come closer, and shells began to burst unplea- 
santly near, Every now and then they would give us 
a taste of shrapnel. We had dinner at about 4-30 p.m; 
and most of us felt that we needed it, not having tasted 
food since breakfast in the early morning. It proved 
to be a most luxurious repast, end consisted of steak 
which a Belgian soldier had procrred for us. 

After this the Doctor and I started on a tour 
round the Naval Division trenches, but the German 
fire was increasing in violence, and Belgian soldiers 
shouted to us to keep under cover, and, besides, a 
German aeroplane was overhead, dropping bombs. A 
violent attack was made on the hostile machine by the 
Belgian gunners, and French airmen, with great daring 
and skill, set off in pursuit. The German was flying so 
high that he was scarcely visible, but we could see the 
Belgian shrapnel bursting all round him. At last he 
made off, and unfortunately succeeded in getting away 
unharmed. = 

Some parts of the line held by the Naval Division 

~ suffered heavier bombardment than others, but so far, 
luckily for us, most of the shells were, as the men 
put it, “Non-stop for Antwerp.” 
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It is, perhaps, somewhat difficult for those who 
were not there to imagine the utter hopelessness and 
despair of the men who had been sent with the intention 
of defending Antwerp. Unknown to us, the fate of 
Antwerp was decided before we arrived. 

The men now fighting so bravely on the Western 
Front know that all their efforts in the field are backed 
up by powerful artillery; but with us it was different. 
We had absolutely nothing with which we could reply 
to the German siege batteries. All that we could do 
‘seemed to be to wait calmly for the end, which every 
hour was bringing nearer, 

About five o’clock darkness was setting in. The 
thunder of the guns increased in fury. Antwerp was 
ween to be on fire in some quarters. Our baggage 
party arrived and said that the railway station at 
Wilryck, in which our baggage had been stored, was 
in flames, This tragic piece of news made many an 
officer draw a long face as he proceeded to enumerate 
the various articles of value he had tucked away in 
bis valise, which he was never to see again. ‘ 

The doctor and I had been sitting in our dug-out 
for a short time, wondering what would happen next, 
when the drum-major put his head in at one of the 
openings and exclaimed in a low tone: “We have to 
clear out immediately, sir, as we are almost cut off on 
all sides ; and they intend using their heavy guns against 
us to-night.” How the latter news reached us I do not 
kknow ; but it proved to be true, 

Our men loathed the idea of a retreat, and some. 
had positively to be dragged from the trenches; but 
the majority realised that every minute the position 
was becoming more critical, and that immediate retreat 
was our only hope of escaping capture. 

When the definite order from Headquarters arrived 
that we were to leave quietly, we hastily gathered 
‘together our belongings and passed out of the trenches 
in good order. 

Almost all the Belgians had gone, except those in 
the forts, and in our covering fort only one Belgian 
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gunner remained. One of our Naval gun-crews gallantly 
offered to remain and work the guns in order to cover 
our retreat, which they did up to the very last minute. 

When we left the entrenchments it was dark, and 
shortly after we had gone they were pulverised by the 
German artillery. 4 

Marching across country to a road, which lay to 
the south of the city, we joined the Howe and Hood 
Battalions, After a halt of about hali-an-hour the Drake 
Battalion of the First Naval Brigade joined us, and, 
led by General Paris and Commodore Backhouse, we 
started our long march of 25 miles to St. Gilles. 

In. order to cross the Scheldt we were forced to 
pass by the blazing petroleum tanks at Hoboken. The 
road was narrow, but it was the only road left. The 
fumes were overpowering, and the intense heat proved 
too much for some of the men. ‘The flames at times 
blew right across the road, and large German shells 
were falling in amongst the tanks at the rate of four 
a minute, Sometimes a shell would burst with a terrific 
report in the boiling oil, and flames shot up to the 
height of two hundred feet. 

A German captive balloon could be seen up in the 

_sky dropping out coloured fires as signals to their 
gunners. 

As we approached the blazing tanks it was like 
entering the infernal regions. The burning oil had 
flooded a field on one side of the road, and dead horses 
and cattle were frizzling in it. 

“Now, boys,” shouted an officer, “keep your heads 
and run through it.” 

And we did—but I do not know how we did it. 
I remember at one point I shielded my face with my 
arms and ran as fast as I could; there was a tremendous 
“explosion, flames leapt up to a terrific height, and when 
I stopped running I felt scorched all over for a few 
minutes. Once we had got past the oil tanks we 
were in comparative safety for a hundred yards, because 
the road was sheltered, but then, for some thousand 
yards, it was exposed again to the enemy’s fire. 
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We were ordered to run at the double over this 
bit of road, and most of us were fortunate enough to 
reach the pontoon bridge over the river. There was 
some doubt as to whether this bridge was still intact, 
but our doubts were dispelled on arrival, for we found 
that it was still in position and in good order. 

A spy was caught by one of our battalions in the 
act of trying to blow up this bridge, but his designs 
were frustrated just in time, and a bayonet ended his 
career. 

Sentries were posted at intervals, while we went 
across, and shouted © Change your step” every few yards. 
At last we were safely on the other side, and breathed 
again. The relicf felt by all ranks on getting across the 
river can hardly be imagined, and, although even there 
we were by no means out of danger, yet we knew 
that a most important step had been taken. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
“THE RETREAT FROM ANTWERP ”—(Continued)- 


The order to retire had reached all the four battalions 
of the Second Naval Brigade and the Marine Brigade in 
the trenches, the Drake Battalion of the Ist Brigade 
being also informed, with the result that practically alk 
the men’ in these battalions got safely over the river 
by: the pontoon bridge. 

Three other battalions of the Ist Brigade, namely, 
the Hawke, Collingwood, and Benbow, did not receive 
the order to retire for some unaccountable reason, and 
found, some hours later, that they had been left behind. 
Mcanwhile the Belgians realised that the pontoon Bridge 

could not be left for ever, and they determined to 
wait up to a fixed moment, and if the rest of the Naval 
Division had not arrived, the bridge qas to be destroyed. 
That moment came, the three lost battalions had. not 
put in an appearance, and the bridge of boats wae 
blown up. 

Meanwhile we were marching as quickly as we 
could throtgh the night to St. Gilles, With us, out 
of Antwerp, passed an unending procession of refugees ; 
it was the most heart-rending sight that I have ever 
seen. Nuns and priests, old men and young, old women 
and girls, mothers with babies in their arms, little 
children hand in hand,.took part in this procession. 

The nuns and priests did much to comfort them 
on their sad journey, but the awful look of utter despair 
on the faces of old and young as they trudged along, 
carrying as many of their belongings as they could, 
will never be forgotten by those who observed it, It 
resembled a procession of the dead. 

Antwerp was burning fiercely now, and the ground 
shook with the loud reports of bursting shells. 


f 
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Several times I saw young and old take a last 
Jook back at the burning city, thinking, as the tears 
streamed down their faces, of the homes they were never 
to see again. 

The feelings of anger and disgust against those 
who were responsible for all this, and the longing to 
take vengeance on them for all the horrors of this 
ccld, dark night were in the hearts of all our officers 
and men as they marched on, Belgium will never forget 
it! Let Great Britain see to it that, when the struggle 
is over, she also remembers. 

Belgian roads are not the best roads for marching 
on; the cobblestones are very tiring to the feet, and 
especially to men who are worn out from lack of sleop. 
Several men collapsed from sheer fatigue, and what 
happened to them I do not know. I gave them a 
drink, and then went on with the rest. 

We knew that it was a march against time, and 
that every minute was of the utmost importance, “Come 
on, boys; there’s not a second to lose,” was the constant 
ery of the officers to their men. 2 

On the. right side of the road there was an incessant 
stream of traffic from the burning city. First would 
come Belgian artillery, then an old London omnibus 
packed with British Marines, then a small flat cart 
carrying a Belgian family, with the children asleep on 
some straw at the back; then some cattle driven by 
an old man, and darting hither and thither amongst the 
vehicles—all making their journey with but one end 
in view, namely, to get away safely before the coming 
of the ruthless Huns, 

The Belgians, for the most part, were silent, as 
they made the journey, their mental anguish being 
too acute for words, but every now and then the silenze 
would be broken by a yell from the top of an old omnibus 
of: “Are we down-hearted?” to which a hasty answer 
of “No!” was returned by men as they tramped along. 
The answer, perhaps, was hardly a true one, because, 
as the night wore on, the men began to feel more and 
more exhausted, and their feet were very sore and 
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blistered. Some of us began to wonder if we could last 
up to the finish! 

I do not know how long I had been marching, as it 
had become almost mechanical, and my shoulders ached ; 
but I noticed that we were approaching a amall town. 

At the entrance to this town there was a convent, 
and none of us will forget the kindness of the nuns, 
who, at the risk of their own personal safety, remained 
until the exhausted troops had passed, filled their water- 
hottles with fresh water, and gave hot coffee to some 
of the worst cases. 

My own water-supply had long since given out, and 
my throat was parched and dry. I waited in the queue 
along with the men, and at last I was rewarded with a 
bottle full of the most delicious cold water I have ever 
drunk. What happened to the good nuns I have never 
been able to find out, but their kind thoughtfulness helped 
many of us to get through who might otherwise have 
fainted. I have wondered sometimes if there was anything 
Supernatural about that’ water—who knows? 

We were told on entering this small market town 
that we might lie down and rest for half-an-hour. 

The news rejoiced our tired hearts, and in a few 
minutes we were all fast asleep, lying on the cobble-stones, 
in the market-place It was a noisy position to choose 
for a resting-place, as the constant traffic on the road 
made a considerable din, but we had no other choice, 
and were so tired that the moment our heads rested on 
our haversacks we fell asleep. ; 

In the town there was a beautiful Church, and one 
of our officers went to it in hopes of seeing the Priest 
and getting his permission to bring his men in, go that 
they could lie down on the Pews, and have less chance 
ot being disturbed. He entered quietly, and the scene 
which greeted his eyes will live long in his memory. 

The aisles and pews were packed with refugees, 
who slept soundly, worn out and footsore with their long 
walk from Antwerp. They were lying right up to the 
Sanctuary, every bit of space being utilised, and the only 
indication that the building was a church was the dim 
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light shining from the lamp which still hung in front 
of the Tabernacle, 

Our rest was only to last for three-quarters of an 
hour, and, when the time was up, we arose feeling more 
fatigued than before, if that were possible. On and on 
the road seemed to stretch, and some of the men found 
at last that the strain of so long a march was beginning 
to tell on them, I was feeling so tired that I wondered 
if my feet would carry me for the seven or eight miles 
that still remained. The march itself, under ordinary 
conditions, would have seemed as nothing, but it was 
marching the distance, without having had regular food 
and sleep for some days, that proved so exhausting. 

Suddenly, a voice shouted out my name from an 
old London ‘bus, and there I saw the Rev. C. W. G. 
Moore, R.N., Chaplain to the Marine Brigade, with 
several officers, sitting inside. I instantly jumped in, 
and was never more thankful for a lift. It was only 
when actually inside one of the vehicles that you got an 
adequate impression of the great stream of traffic from 
the city, which never ceased as long as a bridge remained 
standing over the Scheldt. / 

All kinds of conveyances went along side by side, 
sometimes rather too close together. ‘We got a sudden 
fright, I remember, when there was a terrific crash of 
glass over our heads; two windows had been smashed 
in by a lamp projecting from a ’bus driven alongside of 
us; but luckily none of us was injured. 

On the floor of the ’bus I found that some careless 
soul had left two boxes of sardines, and 80, having a 
weakness for these at all times, I quietly slipped one into 
ty haversack, the other being collared by a Fleet-Surgeon 
sitting opposite, This ride came to an abrupt termination, 
The cobble-stones had proved too much for the ’bus, with 
its heavy load, and our driver, in apologetic tones, said : 
“One of the wheels will be off her directly,” upon 
which we resumed our tramp. There were some three 
miles left now; and I will never forget the last “lap.” 

An officer in front of me appeared to be very exhausted, 
his determined face being haggard and white, On 
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overtaking him, I found that it was Lieutenant Asquith ; 
he, also, had had a short lift on the journey, but was 
almost “done up.” With him I walked to the railway 
station at St. Gilles, arriving about 6 a.m. on Friday, 
October 9th, 

Three trains left this place; the first two got safely 
through, but the third was fired on. The first left just 
as we arrived, but we got seats in the second, which 
steamed out of the station at 6-30 am. The compart- 
ment in which I found myself was packed almost as 
tightly as the box of sardines in my pocket! Together 
with the officers of my own brigade were several Marine 
officers, and we compared notes, and found that they 
had had even more trying experiences than we had. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to follow the fortunes, 
or rather misfortunes, of the Hawke, Collingwood and 
Benbow Battalions. They found out that they had been 
left behind, as I have already shown, and arrived at the 
bank of the River Scheldt to find the bridge blown up. 
Crossing on barges, they marched to St. Gilles, and got 
into the third train. On arriving at Lokeren, between 
Antwerp and Ghent, they found that the Germans held 
the line ahead of them, and so they were faced with 
the alternative either to surrender, or to cross the Dutch 
frontier. They decided to choose the latter, and crossed 
ever into Holland, ~ in circumstances,” as Mr, Winston 
Churchill says, “on which only those who knew their 
difficulties are entitled to form a judgment.” 

Our journey to Bruges was the most tedious I ever 
remember ; it took twelve hours to accomplish, but most 
of us slept so soundly that we hardly noticed the time. 
We arrived just after 6-30 p.m., and looked forward to 
getting a really solid meal, tho first since leaving home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“BRUGES, OSTEND, AND THE RETURN HOME.” 


The night of Friday, October 9th, was spent ix 
Bruges. It was the first time I had seen the beautiful, 
picturesque city, with its Town Hall and famous belfry 
containing the peal of forty-eight bells. My brigade, 
drawn up in the market-place, had a long wait before: 
arrangements were completed for billeting and feeding 
the men. The Belgian officials were kindness itself, and 
did all they possibly could for us. 

Lieuntenant Denis Browne, whose contributions to- 
“The Times” and musical papers have made his 
name famous, was suffering very severely from sore feet ; 
they were badly blistered and swollen, and so I stayed 
with him in the station while the others marched to 
the Town Hall. Here the men were wntertained to a 
good dinner by the civic authorities, and quartered 
for the night. The officers were billeted at various 
hotels, but Lieutenant Browne and myself were invited 
by one of the Civic Guard to spend the night at his: 
house. This kind and generous gentleman turned out 
to be Lieutenant Cecele, and he, together with his friend 
Mr. Lucien Verstuyft, of the Civic Guard of Brussels,. 
entertained us like princes. The latter wrote to my 
mother, and gave her an account of our arrival, and his: 
broken English makes the letter all the more charming :— 

“Madam,—It may be agreeable for you to know 
that I met the Rev. H. C. Foster, Chaplain 2nd Royal 

Naval Brigade, about the 8th or 10th of October 

last, at Bruges. 

“My friend and me met him, with a friend, Mr. 

William D. Browne, Sub-Lieutenant, Royal Naval 

Division, from London; they had had to walk very” 

far, and their feet were very sore. We took them 
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in a cab, and came with them at the home of my 

friend at Bruges. We gave them a good foot-bath, 

and afterwards we had a good ume together in 
the evening. The morrow following they were quite 
well, and they had to go further. I should be very 

obliged to you if you would give me Rev. H, C. 

Foster's address that my letter may arrive to him.” 

We begged to be allowed to contribute something 
towards the general expenses of the household, but they 
would not hear of it, and their great kindness to complete 
strangers will never be forgotten by me. Lieutenant 
Browne wrote to our host afterwards, and received the 
following characteristic reply :— 

“TI ought to add a few words to say that 
you have not to thank us, for we have done nothing 
for you at Bruges, and I think that not any Belgians 
should have done less than we did for English soldiers 
who come to save our country ; that is an opportunity 
more to be thankful to you all, Good luck and taat 
God save you!” 

On Friday evening the Market Place was crowded 
with soldiers, Belgian and English, and we saw some of 
the Royal Horse Artillery and Northumberland Yeomanry 
coming in after an engagement. 

We had a dramatic interview, I remember, with a 
Belgian soldier, who told us, sobbing with emotion, how 
that the Germans had burnt his home and outraged 
his 1other and sister, “A great day of atonement will 
come soon,” he said, wringing his hands, “when the 
guilty ones shall suffer.” 

We got a good meal in the evening at the Hotel de 
Panier dOr, in the Market Place, and greatly enjoyed 
it. Meat seemed to be scarce even then, and I remember 
that liver and bacon formed the staple dish, 

After spending a comfortable night under the 
hospitable roof of our Belgian friend, we had breakfast, 
and then marched with the men to the station. The 
station at Bruges is by no means an attractive place 
to wait in, but we were obliged to wait all day for a 
‘train to take us to Ostend. 
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We had one diversion, however, during this tedious 

delay, A German spy, dressed in Belgian uniform, was 
brought in and placed under arrest in a shed in the 
station. There were some railings close to this shed, 
and through them there peered a large crowd of people, 
hissing and crying out for vengeance on the spy, and 
their excitement knew no bounds when he was marched 
off to his doom. 
It was while we were waiting in this atation that 
a train came in packed with the R.F.A. and their guns. 
They had come from Ostend, and were on their way 
westward. The men rushed to the train and conversed 
with their brothers in khaki, and gave them rousing 
cheers when they left. 

Our train arrived at 6-45 p.m. ‘and after an 
uneventful journey we reached Ostend at 10 o’clock the 
same night, On marching down to the quay, we were 
billeted in a transport, and had Supper just before 
midnight. It consisted of a tin of Machonachie stew 
cold, and two biscuits, which were the nearest approach 
to dog-biscuits I have ever seen provided for human 
ccnsumption. Then, tired out, we lay down on the cabin 
floors and tried to sleev. F 

Tn the morning I had breakfast with two officers 
at the Hotel Majestic, and then looked round the town. 
Ostend must have presented a sad picture to those who 
knew it in its days of sunshine; now a shadow seemed 
te be creeping over it, and empty houses and deserted 
shops seemed to tell us of its coming doom, 

While I was making my way back to the transport, 
I met Mr. Garrett, an Old Goole gentleman, from the 
parish I had been working in, and we shook hands 
warmly amidst these strange surroundings. 

We sailed for England about four o'clock on the 
afternoon of Sunday, October 11th, and unfortunately 
a fog came on, which prevented us making the progress 
we should otherwise have made. 

To pass the time away, a mock court-martial was 
held in the cabin on an officer, the charge being that he 
had ‘appeared on deck after we had been advised to 
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keep out of sight. The sentence, as far as I remember, 
was that the officer aforesaid, who was rather portly in 
huild, be thrown out of the cabin through a porthole. 

We lay at anchor, off Dunkirk, in a thick fog, until 
11-15 a.m. on Monday, October 12th, when the fog lifted 
‘and we were able to resume our voyage. 

Dover Pier was reached about 7 p.m., and we were 
glad to be home again, after a short but strenuous time 
‘amidst the perils of war. We had not had our clothes 
‘off since leaving England, and had been sleeping on the 
ground with no covering, or on the floor of a ship’s cabin, 
Officers and men had acquitted themselves exceedingly 
-well under most trying conditions, and it is impossible 
to say too much in their praise, Many criticiems have 
been hurled at those in authority in regard to the 
defence of Antwerp, and the sending of the Royal Naval 
Division to assist Belgium in her hour of trial, but surely 
only those who know all the facts are competent to 
@riticise in a matter of such vital importance as this 
undoubtedly was. e 

In sending in his report on these operations to 
+the Army Council, Field Marshal Lord French said :— 

“I have to state that from a comprehensive 
review of all the circumstances, the force of Marines 
and Naval Brigades, which assisted in the defence 
of Antwerp, was handled by General Paris with great 
skill and boldness. 

“ Although the results did not include the actual 
saving of the fortress, the action of the force under 
General Paris certainly delayed the enemy for 2 
considerable time, and assisted the Belgian Army 
‘to be withdrawn in a condition to enable it to 
re-organise and refit, and regain its yalue as @ 
fighting force. The destruction of war material and 
ammunition, which, but for the intervention of this 
force, would have proved of great value to the 
enemy, was thus able to be carried out. 

“The assistance which the Belgian Army has 
rendered throughout the subsequent course of the 
operations on the Canal and the Yser river has been 
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a valuable asset to the Allied cause, and such help 
must be regarded as an outcome of the intervention 
of General Paris's force. I am further of opinion 
that the moral effect produced on the minds of the 
Belgian Army by this necessarily desperate attempt 
to bring them succour before it was too late has 
been of great value to their uso and efficiency a8 & 
fighting force.” ~ 

Some of us, on arriving in England, were allowed to 
proceed home to our anxious relatives, who, knowing 
that Antwerp had fallen, were prepared for the worst. 
The majority of our officers and men, however, returned 
to Deal, where they were given a hearty welcome by the 
townsfolk. 

T feel that I cannot conclude thie chapter without 
quoting in full the following message, which was sent 
to the Royal Naval Division on their return by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty :— 

: “~The First Lord welcomes the Royal Naval 
Division home on its return from active service. 
Officers and men of all racks and ratings have 
acquitted themselves admirably, and have thoroughly 
justified the confidence reposed in them. The loss 
of a portion of the Ist Brigade through a mistake 
in no way reflects upon the quality or character 
of the Division. 

“The Brigade of Royal Marines, throughout 
the operations, sustained fully, by their firmness, 
discipline and courage the traditions of the corps. 
It js not necessary to say more than this. The 
Naval Brigades bore themselves admirably under 
the artillery fire of the enemy; and it is‘to be 
regretted that no opportunities of closer contact 
with his infantry were afforded them. 

“The dispatch of the Naval Brigades to Antwerp 
as interrupted for a time the progress of their 
jnetruction and training. They were chosen because 
the need for them was urgent and bitter; because 
mobile troops could not be epared for fortress duties ; 
because they were the nearest and could be embarked 
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the quickest; and because their training, although 
incomplete, was as far advanced as that of a large 
portion, not only of the forces defending Antwerp, 
but of the enemy forces attacking. 

“The Naval Division was sent to Antwerp not 
as an isolated incident, but as part of a large 
operation for the relief of the city. Other and more 
powerful considerations prevented this from being 
carried through, The defence of the inner Tines of 
Antwerp could have been maintained for some days ; 
and the Naval Division only withdrew when ordered 
to do so in obedience to the general strategic 
situation, and not on account of any attack or 
pressure by the enemy. The prolongation of the 
defence, due to the arrival of the Division, enabled 
the ships in the harbour to be rendered useless, and 
many steps of importance to be taken. 

“Tt is too early now to judge what effect the 
delaying, even for five or six days, of at least 60,000 
Germans before Antwerp may have had upon the 
fortunes of the general battle to the southward. It 
was certainly powerful and helpful. Apart from the 
military experiences, which have been invaluable, 
the Division have been the witnesses of the ruth- 
Jessness of the German foe towards a small and 
innocent State. These facts should inspire all ranks 
to fit themselves in the shortest possible time for 
further service in the field, not merely as fortress, 
but as mobile units. 

“The Belgian people will never forget that the 
men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines were 
with them in their darkest hour of misery, 28, 
please God, they may also be with them when 
Belgium is restored to her own by the Armies of 
the Allies.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“OFF TO THE DARDANELLES.” 


The experiences at Antwerp did a great deal towards 
yreparing our officers and men for the hard fighting 
which was to fail to their lot on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli; it gave them a foretaste of modern warfare, 
so that they knew what to expect when they were sent 
into the field, Before this could take place, however, it 
was necessary that their training should be complete and 


thorough. With this end in view, the Brigade was sent 


to various training centres, some battalions going to 
Sheerness, some to Chatham, and others to Portsmouth. 

I myself was quartered for a short time at the 
Gunnery School at Whale Island, and was privileged in 
being shown all over that famous training establishment, 
where so many of those who work the guns of our great 
ships were trained. 

Towards the end of November, 1914, the Brigade 
moved into a camp of huts in Dorsetshire, a healthy, 
bracing place on the Downs. 

I remember how we arrived at the camp towards 
the end of a dark November day; it had been raining 
on the previous day, and the whole camp was a sea of 
mud. The building of this huge camp had necessitated 
the timber and materials being conveyed for miles over 
the Downs by means of heavy waggons drawn by traction 
engines, and it will easily be seen that this did not tend 
to lessen the amount of mud, which, in places, was two 
and three feet deep. : 

Great amusement was caused on the night of our 
arrival, when it was announced that the waggon containing 
the officers’ baggage had stuck in the mud a mile and a 
half from the camp, It had commenced to rain heavily, 
darkness had set in, and I will never forget how we 
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set off with lanterns and searched the Downs for miles 
before coming to our lost property. We found the 
waggon at last, deeply embedded in mud, and had to 
get some of the men to carry the kit to our huts, 
where they arrived soon after midnight, absolutely 
drenched through. 

An officer, who was one of the wags of the camp, 
wrote the following parody on @ well-known song to 
commemorate this incident :— 


“ Where our baggage-van has rested, 
Bags you'll find upon the grass; 
Bags and “ ammicks,” swords and cases, 
You'll find them where the carts can’t pass. 
“Late at night you'll see those heroes 
Wandering forth with lighted lamp; 
They went forth for love of country— 
But they do not love this ’orrid camp.” 


In spite of the mud and the inconvenience of being 
xo fer from shops, we had a very pleasant time of 
training here. It was ideal country for sham fights and 
night operations, and some bloodthirsty battles were 
fonght on the hills around. The huts were by no means 
uncomfortable, and each officer had his own coke-stove. 
‘The men’s mess-rooms and sleeping quarters were dry 
and built well off the ground, and their food was plain, 
but of good quality. 

Each battalion had its own flagstaff, and vied with 
its neighbours in having the best-kept “lines.” The 
whole routine was arranged on the Naval basis, and the 
watches were rung on a large ship’s bell. Men always 
spoke of “going ashore” when they were going into 
dhe town! The camp in itself was a small town of 
wooden buildings, with its own Cinema and Institute, and 
here, again, the Y.M.C.A. did an incalculable amount of 
good by erecting a huge and most palatial hut, where 
the men could enjoy their favourite recreations and write 
their letters. 

Major-General Sir A. Paris, K.C.B., Royal Marines, 
was our G.O.C., and lived at a farm-house a short distance 
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from the camp. I would like to be allowed here to pay, 
a humble tribute to our G.O.C.. Hard-working, keen, 
thorough in all he undertook, he was a most popular 
general with all ranks. “It is a difficult task to lead 
the House of Commons,” said the late Mr. Gladstone, “a 
more difficult one to manage a Cabinet Council; but to 
lead an army in the field must be the most difficult of 
‘oll.” And yet General Paris accomplished this difficult 
task with great success. 

In those dangerous days just previous to the 
evacuation of Gallipoli, I was told by an officer whose 
word can be relied upon that when heavy shells were 
oursting round “General Headquarters” no one was more 
plucky, or kept calmer, than the G.O.C, himself. 

The pleasant time we spent at camp came to an end 
towards the close of February, 1915. 

His Majesty the King, accompanied by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (the Right Honourable Winston 
$. Churchill) reviewed the whole Naval Division on 
February 25th (Thursday), and expressed himself as 
being highly pleased with the smart appearance of the 
men, The “Good-bye” given to us all by our King 
will never be forgotten, It was a gloriously fine day, 
and the sun shone brightly on swords and bayonets as 
the whole Division marched past the saluting-base in 


~ column of companies, the massed bands playing the naval 


“March Past.” Then came the final three cheers for His 
Majesty, and the National Anthem. 

For some time previous to the review we had had 
‘an inkling that we were soon to go abroad again, and 
that our destination was “Somewhere in the East.” We 
were served out with pith helmets, and the arrangements 
‘for our departure were quickly completed. 

Meanwhile some changes had taken place in the 
personnel of the Battalion Commanders of the Second 
Naval Brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel Collins was now in 
command of the Howes, and Colonel Moorhouse, D.S.0., 
C.M.G., in command of the Ansons. The Nelson Battalion, 
about this time, became part of the Ist Brigade, its place 
ir. the 2nd Brigade being taken by the Collingwood 
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Battalion, commanded by Captain Spearman, R.N. ‘The 
Collingwoods had come direct from the Naval Depét at 
the Crystal Palace, and remained behind, when we left 
England, in order to complete their training. 

Our last day in camp was February 27th, and in 
the afternoon of that day a large number of relatives 
and friends assembled on the Parade Ground to bid us 
“ God-speed.” The bands were playing national airs, the 
most popular being “For auld lang syne.” How little 
did we realise then that many fathers and mothers were 
saying “Good-bye” to their brave young sons for the 
last time, And yet we tried to “keep smiling,” and to 
look on the bright side, but it was difficult. 

It was my privilege, as Chaplain, to meet many of 
the officers’ relatives and friends on this occasion, and 
among others who wished me good-bye was Lady Bonham- 
Carter, then Miss Violet Asquith. 

‘We left camp at 7-15 p.m., wearing our new “web 
equipment” and pith helmets, For the first time I had 
the experience of carrying & pack, and found it very 
heavy for the first few miles, but soon became accustomed 
to if. We marched to a small country station name! 
Shillingstone, where we were to entrain. Here there was 
a long and tedious wait, but our comfort had not been 
forgotten. Lady Baker, who lived close to Blandford, 
and who had on many occasions showed a kindly interest 
jn the men’s welfare, had arranged for @ number of 
ladies to run a canteen in the vicinity of the station. 
Here a plentiful supply of hot cofiee proved to be & 
Godsend to us all. 

The only excitement was provided by some new 
mules, who lived up to their reputation for being the 
most frisky and unmanageable of all animals. I do not 
think any of us envied the transport officer or his 
assistants, who experienced the greatest difficulty in 
getting their charges safely deposited in the special train. 

Our train left at 3-30 a.m. on Sunday, February 28th, 
and we took off our equipment and boots, and had a 
good sleep in the carriage. It was about eight o’clock 
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when we awoke in the morning, to find ourselves at 
Avonmouth Docks, Bristol. 

Here we boarded a Union Castle Liner, and sailed at 
about two o'clock in the afternoon; she was a fairly 
comfortable ship, and was to be our home for some 
weeks. 

There were two battalions on board, the Hoods and 
the Ansons, and the 2nd Brigade Staff, Commodore 
‘Backhouse, R.N., being in command. Two destroyers 
acted as escort, and kept close alongside until we reached 
the mouth of the channel, when they bade us farewell. 


Next day, March Ist, we entered the Bay of Biscay, : 


and I will here give a few extracts from my diary :— 

March Ist, Monday.—-“ Ship began to roll a lot, and 
I felt rather sick. Left breakfast half-eaten! Had hearty 
lunch, however, and remained in my bunk. Dinner also 
hearty!” 

March 2nd, Tuesday.— Got up and had a delicious 
salt bath, then ate splendid breakfast. Read in the 
morning. After lunch sat with Henry (a lieutenant), 
Asquith and others on the boat deck. Watched dolphins 
sporting about in the water. Visited the men’s quarters. 
A beautiful night—calm, and nothing but the rippling 
of the water to break the stillness, Far out we could 
seo the other transport, which had the rest of the 
sa aa on yy agnalling to us, We replied. Made 
a discovery to-day that we are definit Oi 
Dardanelles.” ,, iG cei 

March 3rd, Wednesday.—“ Beautifully calm day ; 
out of sight of land, and only saw three ships on the 
horizon. Sang some folk-songs with Denis Browne, F. 
§. Kelly and Asquith. Uneventful day.” 

Thus the time passed for the first few days, and 
T am sure no one enjoyed a voyage more than we 
enjoyed this one. We felt that we were earning that 
title, bestowed upon us in sarcasm by our critica, 
Winston’s Wandering Wonders.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
“THE VOYAGE TO LEMNOS, VIA MALTA.” 


Life on a transport, when the voyage is a long 
one, is busy as & rule, so that the men have not much 
time to feel weary of it. Our days passed quickly 
enough in physical drill, boxing, fencing, signalling and 
various games. In the evening the band played in the 
officers’ mess, whilst on the lower deck # melodeon 
provided suitable music for various forms of dancing. 
When we began our voyage, Commodore Backhouse 
arranged with me to have “Divisions ”» every 
morning at 9-30, that 1s to say “ship's prayers.” “I 
hope you will read the special prayer for the Navy,” he 
said. “I have been accustomed to hear it every 
morning for the last twenty-five years, and it will be 
very nice to hear it once more.” 

It was a magnificent sight to see the men, with bared 
heads, joining in the prayers, and from what they 
themselves said I know they were appreciated. Every 
morning I said prayers at three different places, so that, 
all could hear, on the port and starboard sides of the 
ship, and aft. 

We received all the latest news by wireless, and the 
notice board was scanned eagerly day by day. 

On Friday, March 5th, we entered the Straits of 
Gibraltar about 4 a.m. We did not go up on deck, 
but from the port-hole I could see the coast of Southern 
Spain quite plainly. A line of destroyers was stretched 
across the Straits, and an examination ship came up and 
asked us who we were before we were allowed to proceed. 
The following day was beautifully calm, and the view 
clear, In the distance we could see the African coast, 
with Algiers nestling in among the hills, with its dazzling 
buildings of white stone; and, farther away still, the 
mountains with their snow-clad peaks. 
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In the evening, when all was still, there was one 
officer, whe was often to be seen pacing the deck alone. 
No one ever thought of disturbing him, as we knew by 
instinct that he wished to be alone. It was Rupert Brooke. 
He gloried in those quiet nights in the Mediterranean, 
and remained drinking in their beauty long after the 
others had turned in. Some of the unthinking ones, 
perhaps, scarcely understood this love of solitude, but 
they who knew the poet best could understand, 

“Tt was so like him,” his mother wrote to me; 
“however much he liked his companions, he always 
wanted some time to commune with his own soul.” 

He had been terribly distressed at what he had 
seen during the retreat from Antwerp, and his great 
heart went out in sympathy to the refugees. “ Of course 
he hated the idea of fighting,’ wrote his mother, “his 
love of humanity was so great, and his desire to benefit 
it so deep, but from the first he went off to help his 
country.” 

If was only his devotion to beloved England that 
brought him where he was, and yet he was destined never 
again to gaze on her quiet valleys, to roam in her 
woods and fields, or to pluck her wild flowers, of which 
he was so sweet a singer. 

Rupert Brooke had as his companions-in-arms several 
men of genius; I doubt whether any ship had a more 
interesting number of officers aboard than the Anson 
and Hood Battalions together provided on this transport. 
Sub-Lieutenant Patrick Shaw Stewart, Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford; Lieutenant Arthur Asquith, son of the then Prime 
Minister; Sub-Lieutenant F, S. Kelly, the famous pianist, 
musician and rowing Blue; and sub-Lieutenant Denis 
Browne, the musician, were among the poet’s most 
intimate friends; and these, together with Sub-Lieutenant 
Arthur St. Clair Tisdall, the famous Cambridge: classical 
scholar ; Sub-Lieutenant Waller, son of Mr. Lewis Waller ; 
Sub-Lieutenant Campbell, the playwright, son of Mrs. 
Patrick Camphell; Lieutenant E, W. Nelson, biologist, 
of the Scott Antarctic Expedition; and Lieutenant B. C. 
Freyburg, made up an officers’ mess which, for brilliance 
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of conversation and poignancy of wit has scarcely, if ever, 
been equalled. It is a great joy and privilege to me to 
be able to record of these old shipmates of mine that 
two received the V.C., Lieutenant Freyburg and Sub- 
Lieutenant Tisdall; five received the D.S.0., one the M.C. 
and bar, four the D.S.C, and eleven were mentioned in 
despatches, one officer three times. And it must be 
remembered that this list does not include the Howe 
Battalion, which received one D.S.C., while six officers 
were mentioned for distinguished and gallant services. 

The men were just as truly my shipmates as the 
officers, and I regret that it would take up too much 
space to record the honours gained by them; but I 
know of many who gained the M.M., C.G.M, or D.C.M. ; 
and many officers and men lie buried far away in Turkish 
soil who deserved honours but never received them, and 
yet we feel that in their eyes it was an honour great 
enough for them to have died fighting for Britain. 

I will not forget my first Sunday in the ship; there 
waa a heavy roll on, and although I felt a trifle unsteady 
on my legs, I managed to take four services. The 
Commodore attended the first service at 9-30, together 
with Colonel Quilter and Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell. 
The Hood Band accompanied the hymns, but, as Sub- 
Lieutenant Tisdall remarked, the effect was spoiled 
by the rolling of the ship, which caused my entire 
congregation to be jerked, at intervals, from side to 


tide. “To-day being Sunday,” wrote Tisdall, “we had- 


church on deck in four services for the different parts 
of the troops; at one service I read the lesson. There 
was a strong wind and a roll, and occasionally the 
congregation had a slip to one side.” On Sunday evening 
we had an excellent lecture on “Bush Fighting” by 
Colonel Moorhouse,- D.S.O., which proved to be most 
interesting. 

We passed the island of Gozo about one o'clock op 
Monday afternoon, March 8th, obtaining fine view of 
Rabato, its principal town, and at length arrived at 
Malts. We saw the harbour at its best, in glorious 
sunshine, and anchored off the Fish Quay about 3-30, An 
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hour after our arrival a French battlecruiser was sighted 
coming into the harbour, and a splendid spectacle she 
made as she steamed in, We stood at the salute, while 
our band came up on deck and played “ The Marseillaise ” ; 
then her officers and men returned the compliment. 
Permission to go ashore was granted to officers, but not 
to the men, greatly to their disgust. Three junior officers 
went ashore with me in a “dhycar” about five 
o'clock. We realised that this would be one of the 
last opportunities for getting supplies in large quantities 
that would come our way, and so we made use of it. 
Malta is always picturesque and interesting with its 
multitude of priests and Jesuits, and ita beautiful churches, 
from the towers of which the bells seem ever to be 
pealing. We were struck with the weird head-dress of 
the Maltese women, a relic of the days when they 
suffered horrible indignities at the hands of the 
furks. Five Bedouin Arabs, as black as ebony, with 
white turbans, looked exceedingly quaint. The shops 
aro well above the average, and it rejoiced our hearts 
to find a branch of the “Junior Army and Navy Stores.” 

That evening we dined at the Union Club, which 
had most hospitably thrown its doors open to all officers 
of the Naval Division. After a visit to a café, we rowed 
back to the ship and slept on board. 

We sailed the following day about 11-30 a.m, and 
for the next thirty-six hours passed through glorious 
acenery. Beautiful views of Southern Greece, and those 
islands with which the Augean Sea is studded made the 
voyage a very pleasant one. The sun was hot, and the 
sea that mysterious bluish-green colour which is peculiar 
to the Mediterranean, We could see Mount Athos, with 
its cap of snow, looming in the distance, like an old 
gentleman in his night-cap. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that Rupert Brooke said in a letter home: “If anyone 
can be said to be lucky in this war, we are.” 

We reached Lemnos, our destination, about six 
o'clock in the evening on March 11th (Thursday), and 
were struck with the spaciousness of this beautiful 
natural harbour. The entrance is by a narrow strait of 
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water, not more than half-a-mile across, and, at the 
first approach, you might be led to believe that this 
was the full extent of the harbour, but soon you would 
discover your mistake. In Mudros Bay, so called from 
a village of that name with a modern church, the whole 
Mediterrancan Fleet could lie in comfort, protected alike 
from storms and submarines, This harbour proved te 
be a godsend to the Allies during the Dardanelles 
operations, and within it were accommodated the whole 
fleet of transports and warships which took part. 


As we steamed in we passed H.M.S. “Queen 
Elizabeth,” “ Agamemnon,” “Lord Nelson,” and other 
cruisers and destroyers, the crews of which gave us & 
cordial welcome. We could see numerous small villages 
in the distance, and an Australian camp of tents. 


In the morning we noticed that the Russian battle- 
ship “ Askold” had arfived, and was moored alongside 
the British war-ships. She was instantly nicknamed 
“The Packet of Woodbines,” because of her five funnels. 
Mudros Bay was a wonderful sight even thus early, 
packed with transports and war vessels. 

Visits to the island were our great delight in these 
days, and were full of interest to officers and men alike: 
Lemnos is a Greek island, and the inhabitants are happy 
peasants living in small, clean houses, and working here 
and there on little plots of land, although most of the 
ground is uncultivated. ‘They speak modern Greek, which 
is easy to pronounce, and very like ancient Greek. 
Like most of us, they are fond of talking, and willing 
to learn anything new. The men look very picturesque 
in their blue trousers and goat-skin coats. 


One day I walked about five miles inland, and visited 
one of the villages called Leivadi. A heavy shower of 
rain came on, so I found shelter in the porch of the 
church, just as the children were coming out of school. 
They came round me, like flies round a jam-pot, a happy 
throng of boys and girls, jabbering away, and I was the 
object of much attention. Presently I got them to 
understand that I wanted to see inside their Church ; 
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& boy then removed a loose stone in the wall, produced a- 
key, whioh fitted the door, and so we entered, 

They all used the Holy Water at the door, even the 
very little children, some of whom had to stand on tip-toe 
to insert their fingers in the vase, and then made the 
sign of the Cross with great solemnity. 

It was a disappointment to me not to be able to 
understand their language; but they showed me all over 
their church, pointing out its beauties and main features ; 
when I came to the Greek Testament, I read a few 
verses from it, and they seemed greatly ustonished. 
Suddenly the village policeman and the schoolmaster 
arrived, and to my great joy I found the former could 
speak a little English, 

We were strictly forbidden, by doctor's orders, to- 
drink any water on the island, because there were some 
Turks living on it, and spies were a constant source of 
danger. My own water-supply was at an end, it was 
very hot, and I was thirsty. So I took my two friends. 
to tho village inn, where I got a bottle of some kind of 
light beer for two shillings, which I shared with them. 

While we were here, the village priest arrived, rather 
a dirty old man, wearing a hat which resembled a top-hat 
nxinus the brim! He seemed interested in me when he 
heard that I was an English Priest. To my amusement, 
I found out that he was also the proprietor of the inn. 
I took his photograph, and on leaving he gave me his 
name and title: “Papa Athanasios, Ephimerios.” 

The people travel about on donkeys, and we saw 
many Biblical scenes being acted over again in real life 
before our very eyes, 

We saw the most glorious sunsets here that we 
had ever seen, and the hills of Samothrace, lit up with 
a rich red glow, will never fade entirely from our vision. 
I can still picture one officer, who would stand motionless, 
gazing out from the transport to the hills, lit up by 
the eun’s departing rays—it was Rupert Brooke, 
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CHAPTER XL 
PREPARING FOR THE GREAT LANDING. 


One of my greatest friends in the Anson Battalion 
was Sub-Lieutenant Arthur Walderne St. Clair Tisdall, 
who won the Victoria Cros8 on April 26th, 1915. He 
was my constant companion during our period of 
training, and, as we were both keen walkers, frequently 
went off with me on my tours of exploration. He had 
a highly successful career at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
gaining a Major Scholarship, 2 Bell Scholarship, and 

“many other University prizes. He took his B.A. degree 
with double first-class honours, and won the highest 
award of its kind in England, the Chancellor's Gold 
Medal for Classics, in 1913. I can only look upon it as 
one of the greatest privileges to have had the friendship 
and companionship of this highly gifted, yet simple and 
lovable, man. 

We went aehore together on March 16th (Tuesday), 
and determined to visit, if possible, the three Turkish 
villages which were said still to be in existence on the 
island of Lemnos. He had been told off to make maps 
and observations of the road to Castro, the capital of 
the island. When his work was finished, we walked four 
or five miles to a Greek village, and came across the 
schoolmaster, who seemed to be a most important person. 
“Tisdall’s knowledge of Ancient Greek was a valuable 
asset, and the schoolmaster insisted upon us going into 
the school, He then made the children sing a patriotic 
song to us, which was about driving out the Turks and 
re-establishing Greek and Christian civilisation, Then 


the girls did a weird sort of scarf dance, keeping excellent ~ 


time to the music. 
Here we also met a boy who could speak English ; 
che took us to his father, who had a small windmill, 
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and earned his living by grinding a kind of flour, 
consisting of wheat and peas. The old man was a 
Greek, and had sailed in Byjtish ships for twenty-six 
years; he could speak English well, and was the only 
Greek I met out there who knew the port of Goole, 
where I was working as curate, 

After bidding “the Ancient Mariner” farewell, we 
set off into the mountains to find the three Turkish 
villages; we were rather late in starting, as it was well 
after three o’clock. On the long, winding road to Castro, 
which is uphill all the way, we met four journalists 
riding on donkeys. Two represented French newspapers, 
one an Italian paper, and the other was a war corres- 
pondent from “The Daily News.” They asked us many 
questions, but I am afraid we must have seemed most 
uninteresting people, and, as it was, Tisdall told me 
afterwards that he thought I told them too much! We 
also met a Turk, who could speak no Greek, but he 
asked for some bread and a penny in Arabic. We gave 
him the former, but declined the latter request. 

Leaving the main road, we walked over the brow 
of a hill, and reached the first village inhabited by Turks. 
The second and third were close to it. We found them 
squalid and dirty, built on either side of a stream; 
the inhabitants shut their doors in our faces, and 
evidently looked upon us with great suspicion. However, 
we managed to have a good look at them. The women 
wore white trousers, whereas the Greek women wore 
black, and their veils were not so heavy. The men were 
dirty, and, unlike the Greeks, had made but poor 
attempts at cultivating their ground. “One sees the 
difference between the Christian and the Turk,” Tisdall 
remarked, “even in their villages and the way they are 
kept.” We found out the names of two of the villages, 
Stratia and Lera. Some of the men appeared to be 
wearing a fez with a kind of turban round it, and printed 
on it were quotations from the Koran. While we passed 
through they retired into the houses, but came out to 
take a look at us after we had walked about a hundred 
yards away. 
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By the time we had completed our inspection it 
was getting late, and we set off over the mountains to 
walk to Smandria, a Greek village not far from the 
liarbour mouth, from which we hoped to get a boat 
back to our transport, ‘The walk took us longer than 
‘we had expected, and dusk was setting in, but at length 
we arrived, and instantly went in quest of some food. 
We found the inn, and had a meal of hard-boiled eggs, 
-cheese, and rye-bread, after which the Priest came in 
to converse with us. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we could make him understand us, as 
he knew neither English nor French. The greatest 
difficulty of all, however, was when we tried to make 


some of the inhabitants understand that we must return ~ 


to our transport and required a boat. We had forgotten 
the word commonly used on the island for boat, and it 
was only after frantic efforts on Sub-Lieutenant Tisdall’s 
part that we got hold of a man eventually, who offered 
to row us to the ship for five shillings. We walked a 
long way with this man to the jetty, where he kept his 
boat, and when we rowed off it was quite dark, We 
found that the distance was most deceptive, and I will 
never forget the terrible task we had to find our ship; 
things seemed to look so different in the darkness, there 
were but few lights to guide us, and, to make matters 
worse, the search-lights at the harbour mouth kept 
playing on to us and blinding us, Two and a half hours” 
‘bard rowing brought us to where the transports lay, but 
~ we could not find the right ship. We rowed from ore 
to the other, but all in vain. The boatman at length 
began brandishing his arms about, and shouting out 
vourses in Greek! He knew neither French nor English, 
and Tisdall could not understand his Greek. At length, 
afier many adventures, which included a narrow escape 
from being run down by one of our destroyers, and 
after asking our way from Greek, French and British 
ships, we reached the companion ladder of our transport 
just after eleven o’clock. The boatman demanded some 
outrageous sum for his labours, but we managed to get 
rid of him after a gift of fifteen shillings, and this was 
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only given him to quiet him, as he was beginning to 
make a disturbance. This we did not want, as we had 
already disobeyed orders in returning to our ship after 
eleven o’clock, However, nothing more was said about 
it; but we found that a search-party, armed with 
revolvers, had been out to look for us, thinking we had 
come to some harm, Thus ended an exciting and 
interesting day. 

On Thursday, March 18th, we received orders that 
we were to sail for Turkish waters at dusk, and, needless 
to say, great excitement prevailed. Some of us wondered 
if the landing was to take place immediately, and yet a 
moment’s reflection showed that this could not possibly 
be s0, because the number of troops available was quite 
inadequate, and the 29th Division had not yet arrived. 

We found out later that the idea was merely to 
make a demonstration, within full view of those on the 
shores of Gallipoli, while the ships of the Fleet were 
bombarding up the Narrows. We tumbled out of our 
bunks at 3 a.m. on March 19th, had breakfast at 4, 
and at 5 a.m. fell in on deck in full marching kit, The 
whole fleet of transports then sailed down the coast of 
Gallipoli, but we saw no signe of the foe, nor was a 
‘single shot fired at us. Our warships were busy, however, 
shelling the forts up the straits, and we could see puffs 
of smoke from the Turkish batteries on shore replying 
to our fire, Passing the mouth of the Dardanelles, we 
noticed that the lighthouse was still standing. Destroyers, 
British and French, were cruising about, keeping a 
ceaseless vigil, and we obtained excellent views of the 
“Queen Elizabeth,” “Dublin,” “Glory,” “Albion” and 
“Tnflexible.” To our intense disappointment, after we 
‘had sailed some distance past the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, we received a signal to return to Lemnos, 
which we did in 4 rough sea. 

General Sir Ian Hamilton, on taking command 
of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, found that 
the first essential, if the landing was to be a success, 
was a redistribution of troops on the transports, and 
Egypt was the only country near possessing ports 
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suitable for this purpose. There were no facilities at 
Mudros, and so we were all ordered to sail to Egypt 
on March 24th. On the voyage we passed many 
beautiful islands, including Patmos, Kos, Samos and 
Rhodes; it was interesting to be so near the places 
visited by St. Paul, in Passion Week. The sea was 
calm, and we began to feel’ the heat of the sun as 
‘we drew near to our destination. 

Port Said was reached early on the morning of 
March 27th, and we anchored in the harbour. A shadow 
was cast over the ship by the death of one of our men, 
who had been ill for some weeks. We buried him 
ashore with full Naval honours next day: 

All sorts and conditions of Egyptians and Arabs 
came on board the ship, but the conjurers with their 
“chicken tricks” caused most amusement, They took a 
young chicken in their left hand, and with their right 
appeared to pull off its head, after which the chicken 
came to life again. One of these sly gentlemen approached 
@ very dignified officer, saying: “Me show you avery 
good trick for sixpence, Mister Officer.” He turned 
away, muttering in contempt, “I don’t want to see 
your rotten tricks.” As he walked away, the conjurer 
shouted: “Oh! Mister Officer, give me back my chicken.” 
The officer looked angrily at the man and said: “T have 
not got any beastly chicken”; but suddenly, to every- 
body’s amusement, squeals were heard coming from the 
officer’s tunic, and, to his great embarrassment, the 
chicken stuck its head out of his pocket! 

We disembarked on Sunday, March 28th, and 
encamped just outside the decks, about one hundred 
yards from the Arab quarter of the town. In writing 
of this camp, Denis Browne says:—“The tents were 
pitched on the sand, and the whole camp might have 
been in the middle of the desert except for the ships 
and the town behind us. If you stood with your 
back to them there was nothing in sight beyond the 
camp but desert. The salt lagoons of the Delta and 
the Canal were there, but they lay below the level we 
were on, and could hardly be seen. Everything was 
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yellow with sand, and most days we had sand storms, 
which filled everything with grains.” 

During our sojourn here, part of the Brigade had 
to go thirty miles up the Canal to occupy some trenches 
for a few days near El-Kantara. The heat was 
intense, and luckily the Turke did not appear, so there 
was no fighting. While bathing near our camp with 
some officers, I had the misfortune to injure my foot 
to badly that I was ordered to rest it for a few days, 
an order that most reluctantly 1 was forced to obey. 

This accident prevented me from taking any services 
on Good Friday or early services on Easter Day. On 
Good Friday, April 2nd, parade service was at 7-30 a.m., 
because of the great heat later on in the day; the 
Rey. C. W. G. Moore, R.N., Chaplain to the Marine 
Brigade, officiated for me, and remarked upon the 
reverence of both officers and men. During the day 
I was visited by the Roman Catholic Chaplain, Father 
Green, who was always a good friend and genial 
companion. 

Next day the whole Naval Division was reviewed 


by the General Officer Commanding in Chief, General _ 


Sir Jan Hamilton, on the sand close to the camp. It 
was a memorable sight at the saluting-base, and the 
bayonets flashed in the dazzling sunshine. 

Easter Day passed most successfully. The chaplains 
had cards printed for all members of the Church of 
England in the Division, which announced the times 
at which Holy Communion would be celebrated in the 
English Church. It was found to be impossible to have 
any celebration of Holy Communion outside on the sand, 
as there was a continual sand storm, and the heat was 
oppressive. - Through the kindness of the English 
Chaplain, we had our services on Easter morning in 
the beautiful little Church, which was crowded with 
earnest and reverent worshippers. So great was the 
throng that the services timed for 7 and 8 o'clock had 


' to be merged into one, and I will never forget how 


officers and men knelt side by side to meet the Rison 
Saviour in loving adoration. For many, alas! it was 


E 
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to be the last Communion; perhaps they had not come 
for years, but they seemed to realise that they were 
on the eve ofa great fight, and silently they came. T 
was able to take the parade service at 9-30 a.m., which 
was attended by officers and men of the Anson, Hood 
and Howe Battalions. Denis Browne had sat up into: 
the early hours of the morning before leaving the ship, 
in order that he might copy the music of “On the 
Resurrection Morning” for the band, which was sung 
with great fervour at this service. 

We left Port Said for Alexandria, from whence we 
were to sail for Lemnos again, on the evening of Easter 
Monday, April 5th. It was blowing hard, and the sand 
storm increased in fury, until ail our clothes and 
belongings were covered with it; it got into our food 
and drink, and it was not without thankfulness that we 
left Port Said behind. 

We had a most interesting journey along the delta 
of the Nile, and saw some quaint Arabs with their 
camels, journeying towards the towns, Alexandria was 
reached next day about 9 a.m., and we marched to a 
sandy, patch of ground about a mile away to “bivouac” 
for the night. We lay down at night in holes made in 
the ground, where our valises had been placed. Had it 
not been for # considerable number of ants, which made 
an attack upon me, and a heavy shower of rain, which 
caused a little streamlet to run down my neck, I might 
have spent a comfortable night. 


CARE 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE EVE OF THE GREAT LANDING. 


It was pointed out in the previous. chapter that a 
redistribution of troops, guns, ammunition, and stores 
was found to be necessary, if the landing on the shores 
of Gallipoli was to be successfully carried ‘out. This 
entailed an enormous amount of thought and work, but 
it was an accomplished fact within fourteen days, The 
Anson Battalion had been specially chosen, out of the 
Royal Naval Division, to supply working parties, which 
were io land with various battalions of the 29th Division. 
Thus the Ansons were split up into working: parties of 
one or two platoons each, and told off to go on board 
different transports. 

The ship which I was told to embark in was an 
old Cunarder, and I went with two platoons of 
“A” Company, Anson Battalion, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Peter McKirdy, R.N.V.R. On board this 


‘ship was the Ist Battalion, Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 


Colonel Rooth commanding. The ship was literally 
packed with troops, and I shared a small cabin with 
three other officers; but, in spite of the fact that there 
was no spare accommodation, we were very comfortable, 
and found her a good sea-going ship. It is pleasant 
to record that we were a very happy family on 
board; indeed, I think, on looking back, the happiest 
times we had were spent in this old ship. 

The instant I got on board, a thick-set little man, 
with a determined face and piercing eyes, came up aud 
introduced himself to me; it was Father Finn, Chaplain 
to the Dublins. He was a good friend, and a most 
agreeable companion all the time we were on board. 
He helped me in every possible way he could, and placed 
at my disposal a small improvised Chapel he had made, 
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under a tarpaulin, in the fore well deck. Here he said 


Mass daily, and his men attended remarkably well. 
Strange to relate, all the officers of the Dublins, with 
two exceptions, were members of the Church of England, 
whereas in the ranks there were not more than thirty 
Anglicans. On our first Sunday on board, Low Sunday, 
April 11th, Father Finn said Mass at seven o'clock, 
and then I celebrated Holy Communion at 7-45 in the 
same place. Ten officers and fourteen men attended, 
and I found that the Dublins had not had a celebration 
of Holy Communion on Easter Day, so they gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity now. With the 
Dublins came some of the officers of the Ist West Riding 
Yorkshire Field Company of the Royal Engineers, who 
were also on board, After breakfast we had parade 
service at 10-30 on the Promenade Deck, and about 
300 officers and men attended, including Colonel Rooth. 
We had no band, but the hymns were sung most heartily. 
We had “O God, our Help in ages past,” “Fight the 
good fight” and “ The Church’s One Foundation.” 

Father Finn and I became closer friends as the 
time passed by, and his genial personality, his wonderful 
broadmindedness, his unselfish nature, and his love for 
all men made him a favourite with all ranks. We 
often spoke of the future, and in particular of the 
landing, and he confessed that he did not expect to live 
through it; but he was full of fun when talking to 
the men, so they could never have guessed what..his 
real opinion was. 

“Tf you find my body,” he said one day, “bury me 
simply, and say a prayer for my soul, old chap; and 
if you find any of my boys dying, get them to repeat 
a short act of contrition.” Then he wrote in my Prayer 
Book :—* 0! my God, I am sorry that I have sinned 
against Thee, because Thou are so good, and I will 
not sin again.” 

In the evening of Saturday, April 10th, we found 
ourselves lying at anchor once again in Mudros Bay, 
but we gazed on a very different scene from. that 
which had greeted our eyes one month before. Every 
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available anchorage was used now by the huge fleet of 
warships and transports, which spread out on all sides 
to the view. “Will the world ever see such a spectacle 
again,’ asked Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, “such a motley 
collection of types stretching back for well-nigh thirty 
years or even more?” 

On Monday evening, April 12th, I went down to 


the men‘s quarters, where we had a most hilarious ‘ 


eoncert. They were no ordinary men, these men; they 
were among the few remaining men of the British 
Regular Army. Irishmen are jovial, as a rule; but 
these Irish Tommies, tanned by the Indian sun, were 
the merriest_ souls I have met anywhere. I have often 
thought of that concert since, and wondered how many 
of the “bhoys” who were singing that night are alive 
to tell the tale. For most of them it was their last 
concert on earth—but how they sang!- Anything with 
a reference in it to shamrock or the Emerald Isle was 
a certain encore. “When Irish eyes are smiling,” “A 
little bit of Heaven,” “The dear little Shamrock,” were 
all sung and re-sung until some of those on board 
began to wish they had never been written; but it was 
when they sang “Tipperary” at the end that one felt 
thrilled. I have heard “Tipperary” sung by Englishmen, 
Scots, French, Arabs and others, but I will never again 
hear i sung as those Dublin Fusiliers sang it on the eve 
of the great landing. And then came “God save the 
King,” every man standing to attention, followed by 
three Irish cheers! 

The sole topic of conversation now became “The 
landing.” It was discussed from every point of view, 
and all wondered what exactly the date would be, I 
remember talking it over with two subalterns of the 
Dublins; they took a somewhat pessimistic view of it, 
and told me frankly they expected to be “wiped out,” 
to use a soldiers’ expression. 

Meanwhile, our men were working hard. Moored 
alongside us was another huge transport which had on 
hoard the Ist Battalion Munster Fusiliers, Colonel Tizard 
in command, and the Ist Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, 
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commanded by Major Bishop. It was necessary that 
these troops should keep themselves fit by regular 
exercise and drill, and.so our men were busily employed 
every day in taking the Dublins, Munsters and Lanca- 
shires to and from the shores of Lemnos, The island 
was admirably adapted for field operations, and the fact 
that the troops, who made up.the 29th Division, had 
suitable ground for their tactical exercises, went a very 
long way towards making them ready for the fray which 
was hourly drawing near. 2 

To be censor of letters on board a transport is & 
somewhat unenviable task, and yet this fell to my lot 
as chaplain. In this work the doctors and paymaster 
gave mo valuable assistance in their spare time. It 
was monotonous but interesting work at times; we 
noticed that one phrase occurred in every other letter 
opened, and that wae “We are in the pink.” This 
expression is said to have originated with the late Mr. 
Mark Sheridan, the music-hall comedian. We gained a 
wonderful insight into the characters of men, and 
censoring brought one fact to light which has been 
frequently doubted, that the majority of men have the 
religious sense very keenly developed. 

On the very eve of battle, a shadow was cast over 
the whole of the Naval Division by the death of Rupert 
Brooke, whose work has been the admiration of the 
world, The last occasion on which I visited him was 
on April 3rd, Easter Eve. I went up to his room in 
the Casino Palace Hotel at Port Said, and found him 
complaining of a slight attack of sunstroke and a 
swelling on his lip; he chatted for about ten minutes, 
but seemed somewhat dazed. A large mosquito net of 
white muslin hung over his bed, and when I went into 
the room he pulled this to one side. Never had his 
face looked more beautiful than now; his eyes flashed 
with a brightness that was unearthly, and as he talked 
one read in his countenance that dazzling purity of 
mind which betrays itself so often in his poems, In 
his room sat his friend, Patrick Shaw Stewart, who was 
also unwell, and so, after staying about twelve minutes, 
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I left them, The Hood Battalion, in which both were 
officers, had been told of to make a “feint” at a 


landing in the Gulf of Saros, and so they left Port 
Said in another ship three days after us. 


The voyage seemed to have a good effect on 
Brooke's health, and by the time the ship reached Skyros 
(Saturday, April 17th) he was to all appearances himself 
again. For a few days the transport lay at anchor 
in Trebuki Bay. He landed on this picturesque and 
beautiful island, and took part in a divisional field 
day, and this long day, together with the heat, proved 
too great a strain on his somewhat slender constitution. 
The next day, Wednesday, April 2lst, he stayed in 
bed, and, although he seemed fatigued, yet was quite 


cheerful. Sub-Lieutenant Denis Browne went into his- 


cabin in the evening, and took him a cutting from 
“The Times” about a sermon preached by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s (Dr. Inge), in which the last of his sonnets 
was quoted. He complained of feeling very unwell, and 
humorously rernarked that he was sorry that the Dean 
did not think him quite as good ag Isaiah. Shortly 
after his lip became swollen again, and he had pains 
in the chest and back. A consultation was held by 
the cleverest doctors in the Naval Division, and they 
took an extremely grave view of the case, with the 
result that Brooke was moved at once to a French 
hospital ship, where he was placed in ® comfortable 
cabin on the sun-deck, and here he had every care and 
loving attention they could- give him. Nothing was 
left undone that could alleviate his condition or prolong 
his life. He died at 4-46 p.m. on Friday, April 28rd, 
his friend Denis Browne being with him. He was 
unconscious at the end, and the Rev. B, J, Failes, R.N. 
(Chaplain to the Ist R.N. Brigade), who went to visit 
him, was only able to pray with him. “He died at 
4-46,” wrote Denis Browne, “with the sun shining all 
round his cabin, and the cool sea breeze blowing through 
the door and the shaded windows, No one could have 
wished a quieter or calmer end than in that lovely bay, 
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shielded by the mountaing and fragrant with sage and 
thyme.” 

He was buried the same night on the island of 
Skyros, and Sub-Lieutenant Denis Browne himself chose 
his last resting-place. For these particulars I am deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Brooke, who has most kindly allowed 
me to make use of Sub-Lieutenant Browne’s letter to 
her, Nothing could be more touching than his account 
of the poet’s burial, and with it I will conclude this 
chapter :— 

“We found a most lovely place about one mile up 
a valley from the sea, an olive grove above a watercourse, 
dry now, but torrential in winter. Two mountains flank 
it on either side, Pephko and Komaro, and Mount 
Khotrilas is at its head. We chose a place in the most 
lovely grove I have ever seen or imagined, a little 
glade of about a dozen trees, carpeted with mauve 
flowering sage. Over his head droops an olive tree, 
leaning slightly forward with its upper branches, though 
its stem is straight; and round it is a little space clear 
of all undergrowth. . 

“About a quarter past nine the funeral party 
arrived, and made their way up the steep, narrow and 
rocky path that leads to the grave. The way was 80 
rough and uncertain that we had to post men with: 
lamps ‘every twenty yards to guide the bearers. He was 
borne by the non-commissioned officers of his own 
company ; and so slowly did they go that it was not till 
nearly eleven that they reached the grave. 

“We buried him by cloudy moonlight in the grove. 
He wore his uniform, and on the coffin were his helmet, 
belt and pistol, We lined the grave with flowers and 
olive, and Colonel Quilter laid an olive wreath on the 
coffin. The Chaplain (Mr. Failes), who saw him in the 
afternoon, read the service very simply; the firing 
party fired three volleys, and the bugles sounded the 
“Last Post.’ 

_ .And so we laid him to rest in that lovely valley, 
his head towards those mountains that he would have 
loved to know, and his feet towards the sea, He once 
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#aid, in chance talk, that he would like to be buried in 
a Greek island, He could have no lovelier one than 
Skyros, and no quieter resting place. 

“On the grave we (his brother officers) heaped great 
blocks of white marble; the men of his company made 
8 great wooden cross for his head, with his name on it, 
and his platoon put » smaller one at his feet. On the 
back of the large cross our Greek interpreter wrote in 
pencil :—= 

“Here lies 
“The Servant of God, 
“Sub-Lieutenant in the 
“English Navy, 
“Who died for the 
“Deliverance of Constantinople from the Turks.” 


“No one of us knew him without loving him, 
whether they knew him for ten years, as I did, or 
for a couple of months, as others. His brother officers 
and his men mourn him very deeply. But those who 
knew him chiefly as a poet of the rarest gifts, the 
brightest genius, know that the loss is not only yours 
and ours, but the world’s. He was just coming into 
his own; what he had written had reached a zenith 
of perfection that marked him as belonging to the 
very finest; and beyond his genius there was that 
infinitely lovable soul, that stainless heart whose earthly 
death can only be the beginning of a true immortality. 
.. . « He hag gone to where he came from; but 
if anyone left, the world richer by passing through it, 
it was he. It was so hard that he should die the day 
before we opened battle, cut off by disease when he had 
given himself to die for that England of which his 
last poem has shown him to be the truest singer.” 
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CHAPTER XIL 


THE GREAT LANDING OF BRITISH TROOPS AT 
CAPE HELLES, APRIL 25 (SUNDA), 1915. 


On April 20th (Tuesday), we ascertained that Sunday, 
April 25th, was the day that had been chosen for the 
landing on the shores of Gallipoli. The last days of 
preparation seemed to pass quickly, and were spent in 
putting the finishing touches to a scheme the details of 
which had already been worked out with scrupulous care. 
They were days of excitement and suspense; transports 
arrived every hour with fresh troops, receiving & 
tremendous ovation from those already there. On 
April 2let, in the evening, we received a message from 
Major-General Hunter Weston, ©.B., D.S.O. It was 
thus headed :— 

“> each man of the 29th Division, on the 
vecasion of their firat going into action together. 

“The Major-General commanding congratulates 
the Division on being selected for an enterprise 
the success of which will have a decisive effect on 
the war. 

“The eyes of the world are upon us, and your 
deeds will live in history. 

“To us now is given an opportunity of avenging 
our friends and relatives who have fallen in France 
and Flanders. Our comrades there willingly gave 
their lives in thousands and tens of thousands for 
our King and country, and by their glorious courage 
and dogged tenacity they defeated the invaders and 
broke the German offensive. 

“ We, also, must be prepared to suffer hardships, 
privations, thirst and heavy losses by bullets, by 
shells, by mines, by drowning. But if each man 
feels, as is true, that on him individually, however 
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small or however great his task, rests the success 
or failure of the expedition, and therefore the honour 
of the Empire and the welfare of his own folk at 
home, we are certain to win through to a glorious 
victory. 
-  €Jn Nelson’s time it was England, now it is the 
whole British Empire, which expects that each man 
of us will do his duty.” 
This was followed soon afterwards by a message 
from the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, General 


Sir Ian Hamilton. It read :— 


“Soldiers of France and of the King. 

“Before us lies an adventure unprecedented in 
modern war. Together with our comrades of the 
Fleet we are about to attempt to force a landing 
upon an open beach, in face of positions which have 
been vaunted by our enemies as impregnable, The 
landing will be made good by the help of God and 
the Navy; the positions will be stormed, and the: 
war brought one step nearer to a glorious close. 
‘Remember,’ said Lord Kitchener, when bidding 
adieu to your commander, ‘remember, once you set 
foot upon the Gallipoli Peninsula you must fight 
the thing through to a finish.’ 

“The whole world will be watching our 
progress. Let us prove ourselves worthy of the 
great feat of arms entrusted to us.” 

“Tan Hamilton, General.” 

Each man received a copy of these messages, and 
it wae thrilling to hear the British, Australian and. 
French troops cheering as they read them. Every 
man felt proud to be there, and rejoiced to know that 
the hour had come in which he was’ to show his love 
for his native land. The most explicit orders had been 
given for the disembarkation of troops on the various 
transports. The following general instructions were given 
to the Anson Battslion, R.N. Division :— 

“Tt seems probable that the Battalion will 
disembark in small parties, in some cases consisting 
of one platoon only, from various ships, and as it 
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may not be possible to issue definite orders for each 
party, the following general instructions should be 
carried out as far as circumstances permit by any 
officer in charge of a party who does not receive any 
further and more detailed orders. 

“ (1) All details as to time of leaving boats, etc., 
will be received by officers commanding detachments 
from the officers commanding troops on board the 
ships on. which the detachments at present are. 

“ (2) The troops will disembark in full marching 
order, with 200 rounds §.A.A. and three days’ iron 
rations. Any man who is deficient of his great 
coat will carry his blanket in his pack. . . + - 

“ (3) On landing, the troops will be formed up 
at some spot on the beach selected by the 0.¢. 
Detachment; arms will be piled or grounded, and 
the packs, haversacks and waterbottles removed, As 
soon as he is ready, the 0.C. Detachment will 
report himself immediately to the senior naval 
officer on the beach, and act. under his orders. If 
there is no naval officer in the vicinity, the O.C. 
Detachment will take what action he considers best 
to clear his beach, and empty any boats on it; the 
contents of the boats being temporarily stacked 
above high-water mark. ~ 

“N.B.— Water will be scarce. Every man must 
leave the ship with his water-bottle full, and the 
men should be warned that this may have to last 
them for two days. Precautions should be taken 
by placing the haversack on the top of the pack to 
ensure the rations not getting wet during disembark- 
tion. If it can be arranged, each man should carry 
a small quantity of firewood on the outside of his 
pack.” 


I have left out some of the technical details in 
vegard to the working-parties, but the above extracts 
=a show how thoroughly the arrangements had been 
made. 
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The transports sailed away from Mudros Harbour 
about 6 p.m. on Friday, April 23rd, escorted by the 
Fleet. The transport in which I was, steamed third in 
the line, and was escorted by HMS. * Cornwallis,” 


-“Euryalus” and “Dublin.” “Each transport, as she 


steamed out, was vociferously cheered by the troops on 
the other ships. We dined all together for the last time 
at seven o'clock that evening, after which I had @ 
long talk to Father Finn and the doctor attached to 
the Ist Royal Dublins. The men were subdued and 
quiet, and turned in early in order to get a good night’s 
reat before the excitement and trials of the following 
night. The doctor gave me some morphia pills in a 
small bottle, for use in case of need when we landed. 

When we awoke on Saturday morning, April 24th, 
we were lying off the isle of Tenedos, surrounded by 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers. To our dismay 
@ stiff breeze sprung up,-and at one time it looked ae 
if the operations would have to be postponed; at about 
one o'clock, however, the wind dropped, and it grew 
wonderfully calm. At 3 p.m. a trawler came alongside 
t) take some of the Dublin Fusiliers to the s.s. “ River 
Clyde.” To quote Sir Ian Hamilton’s despatch :—‘ The 
‘River Clyde’ had been specially prepared for the rapid 
disembarkation of her complement, and large openings 
for the exit of troops had been cut in her sides, giving 
on to a wide gang-plank by which the men could pass 
rapidly into lighters which she had in tow.” Within 
her holds were also packed the Munster Fusiliers, the 
West Riding Field Company, Royal Engineers, and the 
13th Platoon, “D” Company, Anson Battalion, R.N. 
Division. 

A few hours later, two companies of the Dublins 
that remained were taken off in a trawler to one of our 
battleships for the landing. Father Finn went with these 
latter companies. He shook my hand warmly as he said 
“ Good-bye,” and gave me a small medal of “Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel,” such as he had been distributing 
earlier in the day to his men. “Take this and wear 
it,” he said; “and may it bring you good fortune, and 
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take you safely home.” And, with a wave of the hand, 
he ran down the gangway on to the trawler. 

‘At about ten o’clock we went on board HM.S, X—, 
fleet-sweeper. The officers and crew of our transport 
gave us a hearty send-off, and a gramophone was turned 
‘on, on the deck, which played “ Tipperary” in honour 
of the remainder of the Dublins who went. with us- 

Half-an-hour later all the battleships and cruisers, 
with the mine-sweepers and trawlers, weighed anchor, 
‘and steamed slowly towards Cape Helles, It was a 
‘memorable occasion, and I shall never forget the sight 
of that huge fleet proceeding silently through the gloom 
towards their final rendezvous. It must be remembered 
‘that a landing was to be made at five chosen positions 
on the Turkish coast, known by the letters “S.,” “V.,” 
“Ww. “X” and “Y.” Sir Ian Hamilton points out in 
his first despatch that “V.,” “W.” and “X.” were to 
be main landings, whereas the landings at “ S” and “Y” 
were mainly to protect the flanks. The s.s. “River 
Clyde” was to be grounded at “ V.” beach at the very 
game moment as the first tow of ships’ boats, with three 
companies of the Dublin Fusiliers, reached the beach. 

Tt was a beautiful, calin night; nothing but the 
splashing of water broke the stillness. We steamed, of 
course, without lights, and every man was quiet and 
ambdied, It was the eve of battle, and we knew it; 
the day for which we had longed and waited, and yet, 
now that we were on its very threshold, some would 
willingly have postponed it for a time, We wondered 
and wondered what would happen—whether we should 
live to see another sunrise, I lay down on the deck of 
the flect-sweeper, and tried to sleep with a coat over 
me, but it was impossible, the tension was too great ; 
and so I began to smoke a pipe. Presently i heard a 
yoice saying: “You might try the wardroom, sir; it 
must be difficult to sleep to-night on deck.” I peered 
through the gloom, and saw that it was a midshipman 
who thus addressed me. I told him that I was quite 
comfortable where I was, and that I would go down 
‘to the wardroom later. This midshipman was one of 
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the best fellows I have ever met. He came from 
FLMS, “Inflexible,” and his present position was only 
temporary. I saw the other day he had gained a D.S.C., 
and I know he would deserve it; he was determined, 
devoid of fear, and a thorough “white man.” After 
a time he said quietly: “We are getting very near 
now, sir; it ought to be a ‘topping’ sight when, we 
start; the Fleet will give them something to think 
about.” i 

Soon it grew lighter, and I noticed that we were 
drifting slowly towards one of our huge warships, At 
415 a.m. we could just dimly make out the coastline 
of Gallipoli, but a thin veil of mist obscured from view 
those hills on which such magnificent heroism was 80 
soon to be displayed. ‘There was no sign of life on 
shore; nothing stirred. Just before dawn the battleships 
end cruisers moved proudly forward to their allotted 
positions, and I believe iv was the finest sight I have 
seen in my life up to the present. As far as the eye 
could reach, right along the Turkish coast, lay the 
great ships of the Flect-—British, French and Russian. 
Suddenly a vivid flash of light illuminated the whole 
geene in the grey dawn, and a terrific report followed. 
We knew then what had happened. The bombardment 
had commenced, and the “Queen Elizabeth” had fired 
the first shot. Almost immediately every possible gun 
was brought to bear on the coast. It was a sight 
unequalled for grandeur to see every one of these 
gigantic vessels belching forth their deadly projectiles 
with clouds of fire and smoke, followed by ear-splitting 
reports. I was quite near the “Queen Elizabeth” when 
she fired a broadside into the town of Sedd-el-Bahr, 
and it segmed as if an entire row of houses and the 
mosque had been blown up into the air at once, 

The concussion from the guns was very great, and 
the naval surgeon came round with cotton-wool, which 
we stuffed into our ears. The ships we noticed especially 
active were the “Queen Elizabeth,” “Lord Nelson,” 
“Vengeance,” “Implacable,” “Swiftsure,” _“ Prince 
George,” “Cornwallis” and two French cruisers, with 
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the “Askold” (Russian), but H.M.S. “Albion,” 
“ Euryalus,’” “Talbot,” “Minerva” and “Dublin” were. 
also making their voices heard in this amazing display 
of gunnery. 

This terrific bombardment commenced, I believe, 
with controlled fire for twenty minutes, followed by ten 
minutes’ battle fire, which means that every single gun 
is firing away as quickly as possible. That final ten 
minutes was indescribable, “This shows you what the 
British lion is like when he’s roused,” remarked a 
naval officer to me as we stood by in the X watching 
the never-to-be-forgotten scene, It seemed impossible 
that anyone could be alive on shore after this heavy 
fire. Up to the present, it looked as if the eneniy had 
fled from their entrenchments on the cliff-tops—there 
was no sign of life; cur guns so far were uvanswered. 
About 5-25 a.m., with wonderful regularity and order, 
the midshipmen could be seen getting their boats filled 
with the troops who were going to land. Each steam- 
pinnace towed six or seven ship’s boats, and this 
“crocodile” of boats was called a “tow.” At 6-80 
precisely, 2 midshipman brought a tow of boats alongside 
the X——, and they were quickly filled with the Dublin 
Fusiliers and men of the Hampshires, who came on board 
just before we sailed from Tenedos. Wishing them good 
luck, and raising a cheer, we watched them getting 
nearer and nearer the hostile shore. 


a 


BEACH. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE STORY OF THE GREAT LANDING—(Continued). 


To appreciate the difficulties of this memorable 
morning, it must be borne in mind that the boats, 
‘erammed with the men of the 29th Division, were being 
towed simultaneously to all the five landing places, so 
that it was very hard to keep the eyes fixed upon any 


_ one spot. Our attention, however, was rivetied for some 


time to “V” Beach, towards which we could see the 
Dublin Fusiliers being towed. At the same time 
the ss. River Clyde (Commander Unwin, R.N.) was 
beading straight for the shore, The collier and ships’ 
boats drew gradually nearer. So far not a sign of a 
Turk! But the moment the “ River Clyde” was beached, 
and the first boat touched the shore, a terrible hurricane 
of lead swept the beach, The Turks were very much 
alive, and greeted the Dubling in their open boats with 
a tornado of fire. Nearly everyone in the boats was 
Killed instantly, amongst the number being Colonel 
Rooth, the plucky and beloved colonel of the 1st Dublins, 
The boats and their naval crews were destroyed by 
the terrible fire from machine guns and pom-poms, A 
few managed to escape, and rushed, wounded and 
exhausted, to the only cover that “V” Beach afforded, 
end that was a low, sandy escarpment about four feet 
high. Father Finn was among this number; although 
badly wounded he shouted through the din to an officer, 
“Tm going to those fellows,” pointing to some of his 
beloved Dublins who were dying, out on the sand, near 
the water’s edge. “You'll be a fool if you go,” came 
the answer; “it means death.” Z 

“A priest’s place is beside the dying soldier,” said 
Father Finn; and ran out and knelt by the side of 
one of his men, Under heavy fire, and in great pain, 
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he crawled about administering extreme unction, until 
a shrapnel shell burst over the beach, He was again 
severely wounded—in the head this time—and yet, 
fearless and brave, he continued his work of mercy until 
he lay down to die from sheer exhaustion and loss of 
blood. One of the men, said to have been his orderly, 
ran to him and dragged him under cover. He was in 
great pain, and just looked up and asked “ Are our 
fellows winning?” and then he passed—amidst the 
thunder of the guns on land and sea, Thus died the 
first chaplain to be killed in the present war. His 
death was a great grief to me, a we had become firm 
friends on the transport, and a great blow to his men, 
who well-nigh worshipped him. é 

Mr. Bertrand Shadwell, of Chicago, has voiced the 
feelings of all who knew and loved him in his poem on 
the good father’s death :— 


“He was down among the lees 
Of the blood-encrimsoned seas; 
But he struggled to his knees, 
Father Finn. ] 
With a bullet through his breast, 
He xaised his hand and us he blest: 
‘And I pardon all your siz,’ 
Said Father Finn. 
“Sure, there never was a priest 
Like Father Finn. 
Other priests are not the least 
Like Father Finn. 
O! the boys are all in tears 
In the Dublin Fusiliere— 
They have lost the friend of years, 
‘Father Finn.” 


He was buried close to the place where he fell, a 
plain wooden cross marking the grave; Father Harker, 
Chaplain to the Munster Fusiliers, tock the service, — 

Lieutenant Devholm, R.N.V.R., got ashore with his 
platoon of Ansons before 6-30 a.m. on this terrible beach. 
Several of his men were killed in landing, but, on the 
whole, he and his platoon had wonderful good fortune. 
The beach was covered with dead bodies, and besprinkled 
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with blood until it resembled a shambles. Meanwhile 
the galling fire from pom-pom, Maxim and rifle never 
eased, and every now and then shrapnel would burst 
over those of our brave men who had managed to land, 
and who clung tenaciously to the only bit of cover 
they could find behind the escarpment, All this was 
seen plainly from the fleet-sweeper through field-glasses. 

But let us see now what was happening all this 
time on the 8.8, “River Clyde.” I am greatly indebted 
to Sub-Lieutenant W. H. Perring, R.N.V.R. (Anson 
Battalion), then Chief Petty Officer Perring, who was on 
board the “ River Clyde,” for the following most interest- 
ing account of his experiences, Perring, who assisted 
Sub-Lieutenant Tisdall when he won the Victoria Cross 
for saving the lives of wounded men on “V” Beach, 
proved himself to be a most efficient chief petty officer, 
and undaunted when there was dangerous work to do. 
His C.G.M. was well deserved, and it will go down to 
his lasting credit that he took part in one of the noblest 
and brightest episodes in the present war. This is his 
account, written in his simple, straightforward style :— 

“The ‘River Clyde’ was run up on “V” Beach, 
under the fire of H.M.S, Albion. Directly she was 
beached, the Munster Fusiliers, who were in No, 1 hold, 
had orders to disembark. In this ship were two doors, 
cut on either side, for the men to go out on to a 
platform, along which they ran into a lighter, which 
was placed in position by the sailors, under Commander 
Unwin, RN. Directly men showed themselves, the Turks 
opened a most murderous fire on them, and some poor 
fellows fell off this platform the moment they placed 
their feet upon it. So terrible were our losses that in 
less than half-an-hour the lighter, also a cutter, and the 
beach itself were covered with dead bodies. 

“There were nine machine-guns on board the ‘ River 
Clyde,’ and although they opened fire with these guns, 
very little, if any, damage was done, the enemy keeping 
himself well out of sight. As soon as ever the ship 
grounded the Turks opened fire on her from the Asiatic 
‘Coast. Three shells hit the ship, and then one of the 
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battleships put the gun out of action, The first shell 
went in the boiler room without killing or wounding 
anyone; the second hit. the ship aft, crashed through 
No, 4 hold, came through the upper deck, then on the 
main deck, port side, and took off the legs of two 
soldiers, They died after about twenty minutes, I was 
only two yards away from these dear men, The hold 
was packed with troops as thickly as ever you could 
stow men together, and the terrible sights and the cries. 
of the wounded will never be forgotten by those who: 
sre alive to tell the tale, I often think it was good 
that one like myself was there, as I did not lose my 
nerve under fire, and helped to prevent the men from 
being panic-stricken. I now went down to my men, who 
were in No, 4 lower hold, and I addressed them, and 
told them to keep cool, to try and keep their heads as 
I did. I don’t want you to think this is praise of myself, 
but the 13th Platoon could tell you of my behaviour 
under fire. I thank God for this courage; He took alt 
fear from me, 

“While I was talking to the platoon another shelt 
came in and killed three of them, This was the second 
shell I had seen explode within a few minutes; it was 
rather bad, especially for young lads like these, but I 
knew I was there to show them an example and take 
care of them. I have often wondered since what would 
have happened had that gun not been put out of action 
when it was; they had thé correct range. After three 
companies of the Munster Fusiliers had gone out of the 
ship, with a few of the Dublins, the landing was stopped 
for a time; the remainder, however, left the ship that 
night, in the dark, without any difficulty. During the 
whole of this day (Sunday) I kept my men down below ; 
it was not safe to put your head in sight, as shots 
were flying everywhere. During this operation Com- 
mander Unwin, R.N., Midshipman Drewry, and many 
others were getting the wounded in from the beach and 
the water under an awful fire. Later in the forenoon, 
Sub-Lieutenant Tisdall also lent a hand, and did good 
work ; then he asked for volunteers of the 13th Platoon 
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to assist with the wounded, Leading Seamen Malia, 
Curtiss and Parkinson volunteered, and it was now that 
T lent a hand with them. How we were all not wounded 
or killed I cannot understand—only by the grace of God. 
I kept the other men under hatches down below until 
darkness set in. After we got ashore we did not do 
much except outpost duty, attend to the wounded, and 
‘do what we could for everyone. On Sunday, about 1 p.m., 
they commenced to fire on the ‘ River Clyde’ again from 
Asia ; dozens of rounds were fired at the ship and the 
beach, but I am glad to say no one was touched by any 
of these shells. The shelling continued on “V Beach 
every day for over a week. I remember that on 
Wednesday, April 28th, I and a party of men picked up 
all the dead on the beach and from the water 3 we placed 
iv one large grave two hundred and thirteen gallant men 
who gave their lives for their country. The bombardment 
of the Dardanelles, the landing, ete., I shall never forget. 
By Thursday, April 29th, all the remainder of the Royal 
Naval Division had landed, and then we formed up 
afresh and entered into the fighting-line. So we continued 
until I was wounded on June 4th, 1915. Iam glad to 
say the Anson Battalion, and the Royal Naval Division 
a3 @ whole, did all they were called upon to do through 
that awful struggle.” 

Thus ends Sub-Lieutenant Perring’s most graphic 
account. He was promoted on the field from C.P.0. to 
Sub-Lieutenant for his devotion to duty, and no man 
ever deserved an honour more. And here I feel that 
T must give a somewhat fuller account of the incident 
mentioned in the above narrative of how Sub-Lieutenant 
Tisdall saved the wounded and won his Victoria Cross. 

He was the only officer of the R.N. Division on 
the ss, “River Clyde,” and was in command of the 
13th Platoon, Anson Battalion, which had been told off 
to form part of the working-party for “V” Beach. 

It is said that in the forenoon, Tisdall, hearing 
the bitter cries for help coming from the wounded lying 
out on the sand under the burning sun, said: “I can’t 
stand it; I am going over.” An eye-witness says that 
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then and there he dived off the gangway into the sea, 
and attempted to save some of the men, who were lying 
about the shore in hundreds, suffering untold agonies.. 
Getting exhausted in these gallant efforts, which, it must 
be borne in mind, were made under the heaviest fire 
possible in modern warfare, under ® perfect hail of 
lead from rifle, pom-pom, Maxim and shrapnel, he called: 
for assistance, jumped into the water again, and pushed 
a boat in front of him to and from the shore, thus 
saving the lives of several wounded men at the risk 
of his own. Tisdall was assisted in his noble work, 
as we have already seen, by C.P.O. Perring and three 
leading seamen, Malia, Curtiss and Parkinson, Many 
thought he had gone mad, others looked on thunder- 
struck at his cool intrepidity, but Tisdall, I know, would 
simply look upon it as his duty; and when it was all 
over it was left to others to tell the immortal story. 
Tisdall himself never said a word about his glorious 
deeds. On Tuesday night, April 27th, he volunteered 
to take up ammunition to the firing line under terribly 
heavy fire, astonishing everyone by his utter contempt 
for danger. And on the following days, by his own 
magnificent example of pluck and grit, he encouraged 
his men in the hard work of unloading the lighters, 
which kept arriving at “V” Beach laden with stores, 
guns and ammunition, amidst continual showers of 
shrapnel. 

This great hero fell in battle on May 6th—the first 
man in the R.N. Division to gain the Victoria Cross. 
One of his men, in a letter home, wrote:—‘“ You would 
see it in the papers about our dear officer, Mr. Tisdall, 
‘going down.’ He was one of England’s bravest men. 
All his men about cried when he went, because all the 
boys thought the world of him.” To quote the beautiful 
words written of him by one of his brother officers :— 
“ Everyone knew this man was a visionary, an intellectual, 
a hero. . . . He seemed to be alone in the clouds, 
but serene—always serene. He could go mad, too—mad 
with joy and eccentricity. . . . He could grow sad, 
too, at times. He proved the genuineness of his ideals, 
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and voluntarily risked his life for others; and one day 
gave it, doubtless willingly, proud and smiling, I imagine.” 

The story of how Lieutenant-Colonel Doughty-Wylie 
and Captain Walford, of the Staff of the 29th Division, 
pulled the scattered units together on V” Beach, and 
led the attack on the fort and village of Sedd-el-Bahr 
is too well-known to necessitate its being re-told here. 
The whole of “V” Beach was in our hands, including 
the old castle fand hill, before 2 p.m. on Monday, 
April 26th., 

The events which I have described were closely 
watched by us from the deck of H.M.S. Newmarket. 
Three “tows” had already left this ,ship for the 
beach, when we found ourselves drifting too far inland. 
Suddenly four shrapnel shells were fired at us; the 
first burst about two hundred yards away, the second 
came much nearer, and the third and fourth only just 
missed the ship. As it was, a splinter wounded one 
man. We then put further out to sea, and, at the 
kind invitation of the officers, went down into the ward 
room and had an excellent breakfast. The fourth “tow” 
went away to “V” Beach about 10 a.m., and then, 
about 11-30 a.m. we were told to get into some boats 
which had come alongside. There were seven, and they 
were towed by a steam pinnace from one of the 
warships. This was the fifth “tow” to leave for the 
“Beach.” I got into the first boat, with Lieutenant- 
Commander McKirdy, R.N.V.R., and about twenty men 
of the Anson Battalion. Just as we were in the very 
act of starting, a Naval commander came up quickly 
in a pinnace, and shouted through a megaphone: 
“Admiral’s orders. No more men to be landed on 
‘V’ Beach; you have to go to ‘W’ Beach.” I have 
often thought over this incident since, and I am certain 
that only by a merciful Providence were we spared. 
Had we landed on “V,” as was originally intended, we 
should have sufferéd exactly in the same way as the 
Dublin Fusiliers. 

While men were filing into the other boats, I chanced 
to look down into the bottom of our boat, and what 
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I saw gave me a strange, uncanny feeling. The whole 
of this little craft was running with blood; there was 
blood on the oars, blood on the seats, blood all over, and 
bits of skin here and there. It bore silent testimony 
to the terrible sufferings which were undergone by the 
men in the first boats to reach the land. In the bow 
stood an old salt from one of the battleships, placidly 
smoking a clay pipe, and helping to get the men settled 
for their short but precarious journey. The men’s packs 
weighed down these boats considerably, and it will be 
readily understood that some of us felt no small concern 
when the old salt said: “She ’as two bullet “oles in 
’er bottom now, sir; but I ’ope she'll last out.” 

This remark was uttered with a gravity which only 
served to make it more humorous. And then, huddled 
together in these blood-besprinkled boats, we made for 
the beach, 

I must confess I held my breath several times as 
shells burst unpleasantly near, throwing a spout of water 
up high into the air. 

The Beach “ W,” towards which we were hastening, 
was taken earlier on in the morning by the gallantry 
and dogged courage of the Ist Battalion Lancashire 
Fusiliers. To us, who witnessed the storming of. the 
cliffs and the capture of the whole position by this 
plucky battalion, it will always be known as “ Lancashire 
Landing.” “W” Beach consists of a strip of soft sand, 
350 yards long, and from 15 to 40 yards wide, and 
at its centre a small gully runs down to the sea, 
opening out a break in the cliffs. On either flank the 
cliffs are precipitous. The Turks had made the most 
of their time, and when the first boats, filled with 
Lancashire Fusiliers, reached the shore, they found that 
it was covered with barbed wire, which reached to the 
water’s edge, and was even continued under water. Land 
and sea mines had been laid with great skill. On the 
high ground, overlooking the beach, were two redoubts 
and strong entrenchments, and these, together with a 
number of cleverly-concealed machine-guns, made this 
beach almost impregnable. About 6 a.m, “the whole 
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‘battalion approached the shore together, towed by eight. 
picket boats in line abreast, each picket boat pulling 
four ship’s cutters.” Three companies made straight for 
the sand, but one company made for a ledge of rock 
on the left, So far not a shot had been fired, but as 
the first boats touched the bottom a terrible hurricane 
of bullets swept over the Lancashires. Many men were 
mown down and remained hanging on the barbed wire; 
but the others, led in magnificent style by their officers, 
assisted by those who landed to the left, hacked their 
way through the network of wire entanglements, and 
dashed up the hills with a cheer, and drove the enemy 
from his strong positions, Nothing could withstand 
these Lancashire Fusiliers. Although the Turks threw 
down hand grenades and large stones on them as 
they stormed the cliffs, they were not to be denied, 
and, after several truly British charges, the beach was 
won, The Anzacs farther north did fine work, and a0 
did the Munsters and Dublins on “V” Beach; but 
the taking of “W” Beach was, in my humble opinion, 
the finest deed of that great and memorable day. Six 
Victoria Crosses were awarded the battalion for this 
glorious deed, which will live in history—but every man 
deserved a Victoria Cross! As I watched them charge 
time after time, their bayonets flashing in the sun, I 
could have yelled with excitement, as men do at football 
matches, and yet the next nioment one would heave a 
sigh, es men could be seen falling one after another. 


Both our Commanders-in-Chief, on land and sea, 
were of the same opinion as regards the deeds performed 
by the Lancashires, Let me quote from their despatches. 
General Sir Ian Hamilton says:—“It is my firm 
conviction that no finer feat of arms has ever been 
achieved by the British soldier—or any other soldier— 
than the storming of these trenches from open boats 
on the morning of April 25th. It was to the 
complete.lack of the sense of danger or of fear of 
this daring battalion that we owed our astonishing 
success,” 
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Vice-Admiral de Robeck says :—“ It is impossible 
to exalt too highly the service rendered by the 
Jst Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers in the storming of 
the Beach; the dash and gallantry displayed were 
superb.” 

It was to this Beach, then, that wo were being 
towed. We noticed, as we drew near, that the dust: 
and smoke from bursting shells tired by our ships made: 
a screen between us and the Beach, and in two minutes 
we were making our way through it, Bullets were 
whizzing past in showers, and we dashed out as quickly 
as we could. The first officer to greet me on shore was. 
Sub-Lieutenant Bernard Melland, R.N.V.R. (nephew of 
Mr. Asquith). His arm was in a sling, and I found that. 
two of his fingers were badly injured by a bullet. And 
now we found ourselves on the-other side of that screen 
of smoke, and on Turkish ground, 


I will never forget what I saw. One hundred corpses 
lay in rows on the sand, some of them so badly mauled. 
as to be beyond recognition, All over the strip of sand, 
and on ledges of rock, wherever any cover could be got, 
men lay about wounded, cut, bleeding and dying. Some 
of the Lancashires lay dead half-way up the cliffs, still 
holding their rifles in their cold, clenched hands. Dead 
and wounded lay about, mixed up together. 

Away to the left, among some rocks, stood twenty 
or thirty Turkish prisoners, with some of my men of the 
Anson Battalion mounting guard. 

The whole beach was soaked in human blood, and 
for fifty yards out the very sea was crimson. But it 
was no time for looking around; it was the time for 
action, I went at once to the wounded, and assisted the 
R.AMC. as best I could. To my astonishment, I found 
that I was the first chaplain ashore, none of the Army 
chaplains having yet arrived. From man to man I 
went, ministering to their needs as best I could. The 
hag! cry in that hour of anguish was “ Water! Water! 

or God’s sake a drink.” With many a man I repeated 
a last prayer to God, and over many said the Last 
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Prayers of the Church, But the full story of thos 
first hours on the Beach can never be Gries: Sserg 
of it ia too sacred to repeat, and it will descend with 
me to the grave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE TURKISH SHORE. 


When I had done what I could for the wounded, — 


who were lying all over the beach and cliffs, I tarned 
my attention to the dead. A stafi-officer came up and 
said they should be buried as soon as possible, and 
so twenty Turkish prisoners were ordered to dig graves, 
while four sentries kept guard over them. I was told 
to superintend the arrangements, and under my. direction 
a large pit was dug for the men, and a small grave 
for four officers, 


It was nearly nine o’clock before they had finished, s 


and darkness had closed in upon the strange scene. 
‘The bullets kept flying over our heads, the distant noise 
of battle never ceased. One by one the dead were 
earried up in waterproof sheets by the men of the 
R.AM.C,, the only light being a torch. Just as this 
ghastly work was completed, another chaplain landed, 
the Rev. H. A. Hall, Chaplain to the 29th Division. Mr. 
Hall was a true friend to me in those early, difficult 
days, and I will never forget the example he set of 
courage and steadfastness in danger. It was a gruesome 
picture, this huge pit, five feet deep, containing eighty- 
four bodies of the fallen brave. Men of the Lancashire 
“Fusiliers, of the Essex and Hampshire Regiments, together 
with men of the Fleet, lay here sleeping their last sleep. 
An orderly held up a torch over the grave, and simply 
I read the beautiful burial service of the Church of 
England. Never before had I read the words with 
feelings more intense: “Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord, yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
‘their labours.” In the same way, but in a smaller grave 
close by, we buried four officers, three of them belonging 
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to the Lancashire Fusiliers. We felt relieved when this 
sad work was done, knowing that the reinforcements, 
when they landed on the morrow, would not see the 
appalling sight which had greeted our eyes when we 
first reached the shore. 

Meanwhile another chaplain had landed on the beach,. 
the Rev. Hankin Hardy, Wesleyan Padré to the 29th 
Division, who proved to be a most devoted companion, 
and devoid of all sense of danger. Mr. Reid, a. 
Presbyterian chaplain, had also landed on “Y” Beach. 

Some of our men bivouacked on this memorable. 
night on one side ‘of the gully near Cape Helles, Many 
worked from early Morning until eleven at-night, but 


Tired out and very sleepy, I lay down to sleep about: 
10-30 p.m., but was awakened at midnight to find that 
the Turks were making a furious counter-attack on the 
Positions already won. A hail of lead was coming over 
us, when everyone was ordered into the trenches to help 
tc hold the line. The crack of the Turkish rifles sounded 
Rearer every minute, and at one juncture I wondered if 
they were going to drive us into the sea, I stayed beside 
the wounded on the beach, and I never remember passing 
a night of graver anxiety and terror than this. The 
groans of those in pain, and the din of battle coming 
closer and closer, made me consider what would be the 
best course to take in case of emergency. Every now 
and then a star shell from the Turks would light up the 
whole scene, as if by lightning. Worn out by fatigue, 
T lay down and fell asleep again, but I could not sleep 
for very long, as the noise was unceasing, and the 
constant cries of “Ammunition here!” inade it practically 
impossible, 
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Just before daybreak I noticed a man waist deep 
in water, helping the beach working party to get the 
guns ashore, and discovered it was Mr. Hankin Hardy, 
the Wesleyan Chaplain. Right gallantly he laboured, the 
bullets falling thick around him. At dawn, the guns of 
the Fleet opened fire again with a terrific roar, This 
was a welcome sound, because we knew that the Turks 
could not stand very long in face of a heavy fire from 
the Fleet. In spite of all our fears, our men had stood 
their ground well, especially the Lancashires, Essexes 
-and Worcesters. 

I was proceeding up the gully to get some breakfast, 
when I was narrowly missed by a sniper, the bullet 
missing me by inches, Several men saw my escape, and 
said: “That was a near shave, sir.” 

During the whole of Monday, April 26th, our men, 
together with bluejackets from the Fleet, were busily 
employed in the arduous task of getting the guns, 
stores and ammunition ashore, This task was cheerfully 
accomplished, although it was carried out under the 
burning sun, and under conditions which would have 
tried the patience of Job had he been in the transport 
department, So well was this work done that guns of 
the Royal Field Artillery were in action by midday—a 
remarkable achievement. 

A great deal has been said and written on the landing 
-of the British troops in Gallipoli, but in order to appreciate 
fully the difficulties and horrors of this great feat of arme, 
it was essential to have landed on the first day, April 
25th. Of those of us who landed then, there are but few 
remaining who can tell the whole of the immortal story. 

I have shown clearly, I hope, that only the Anson 
Battalion of the Second Naval Brigade landed with the 
29th Division in the original landing, and that working 
parties, formed from this battalion, did excellent work 
on “W” and “V” Beaches, and earned the praise of 
all in authority. But let us turn for a minute to see 
what happened on the beach known as “ X.” 

The troops who landed here were the 1st Royal 
Fusiliers, and with them was a beach working party 
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formed from “D” Company, Anson Battalion, Lieutenant- 
Commander Gordon Grant, R.N.V.R., D.S.C., in command. 
These were all towed ashore under cover of the guns of 
H.M.S. “Implacable,” and this ship did one of the boldest 
things that was done on this great day. She stood close 
in to the beach, firing very rapidly with every gun she 
had; it looked as if this great floating fortress would 
ground, but somehow she just managed to escape. The 
plan succeeded, the terrified Turks rushing in confusion 
out of their entrenchments on the top of the cliff. The 
Royal Fusiliers thus made good their landing with very 
few casualties; but the Anson men, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Grant, D.S.C., went up to their assistance 
in the trenches, when, towards nightfall, the fighting 
began to grow hot. 

Meanwhile, the Hood Battalion was ordered to 
make a “feint” at a landing further north, up in the 
Gulf of Saros. This took place about midnight, April 
25th—26th, and undoubtedly succeeded, in that many 
Turks were attracted by the noise made by the Hoods 
and by the flares which were lit on the shore. 

The Hoods were still in the transport in which we 
had sailed from England, and on this occasion destroyers 
accompanied it. Flare lights had to be ignited on the 
beach, and here Lieutenant-Commander B, C. Freyburg 
won the D.S.O. in carrying out his self-appointed task. 
It had been arranged that a boat containing two or three 
men should be quietly rowed to the beach, and the flares 
set alight, but Lieutenant-Commander Freyburg pointed 
out that this plan would probably fail, as a boat could 
be heard for a considerable distance, “Tl swim it,” he 
raid, “and pull the flares ashcre on a kind of raft 
arrangement.” At first, those in authority thought he 
was joking, but, finding he was in earnest, they at length 
gave way, and agreed that after dusk he should be 
allowed to make the attempt. 

A fine, well-built man, with huge, muscular arms, 
and a set, determined face, Bernard Freyburg was 
exceedingly popular both with officers and men, who 
delighted almost as much as he did in his dare-devil 
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escapades. He it was who lIéd the Naval Division in 
France, at the close of 1916, when they" stormed 
Beaucourt, and for his gallantry and utter contempt of 
danger on that occasion he was awarded the Victoria 
Cross, 

But to return to our stoty. Freyburg jumped off the 
transport in the dark, and, towing a small raft on which 
the flares were fastened in waterproof, struck out for 
the Turkish shore. One of the champion swimmers of 
New Zealand, it was not by any means a difficult thing 
for this man to swim the distance lying between the 
transport and the beach, just over a mile; but it was the 
fact that he was swimming to a hostile coast, where he 
might be accorded a very warm reception, that made 
the task precarious in the extreme. 


On and on he swam, until at length the shore was 
reached. Those a mile out to sea on the transport waited 
with bated breath; presently a jet of light shone out 
from the coast. Freyburg had succeeded in setting alight 
the first flare. Quick as lightning he swam off, fired at 
by the enemy, who- expected this was a signal for a 
heavy attack on his defences. Still undismayed the 
plucky swimmer swam through the icy-cold waters to 
point further down the coast and lit another flare, and 
then his task was done. Flinging himself into the water, 
he struck out for the transport, and only just in time, 
as the Turks, suddenly disturbed, came swarming on to 
the shore from their hiding places, They fired into the 
black water, but without avail. Freyburg had been too 
quick for them, and in the darkness had made good 
his' escape. Freyburg stuck at his task manfully, but to 
his dismay the current began to carry him out of his 
course, and it was only after swimming for two hours 
that he was picked up by the accompanying destroyer 
and conveyed to the transport, little the worse for his 
perilous adventure. 

Brigadier-General Freyburg, V.C, D.S.0., as he is 
te-day, has seen and done many more daring deeds than 
the one I have just been describing, but the Naval 
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Division wiil always feel proud to think that it once 
could claim him as one of its officers, 

For the first ten days and nights our men continued 
to press the enemy—the guns of the Fleet were firing 
almost continuously, and it was magnificent to see how 
they peppered the peak of Achi Baba, a hill 600 feet in 
height, which proved to be a veritable fortress, and which 
held the key to the conquest of Gallipoli. 

The whole of the subsequent fighting consisted in 
attempts to take this hill, with the village of Krithia on 
ita Western slopes, 

Here I propose to copy a few pages from my diary 
as showing how our early days on the Peninsula were 
spent. 

“Tuesday, April 27th.—After a somewhat disturbed 
night, awoke about five o'clock, and went right up to the 
firing line to talk to the men. They said they had not 
had a bad time, and were quite cheerful. I saw a wounded 
Turk, He had been sniping; the doctor ordered his 
removal to the field dressing station. We were shelled 
with shrapnel to-day, but, fortunately, very few of the 
shells burst. It was rather funny to see people scattering 
in all directions, whenever they heard them coming. 
Went up to the trenches with three officers, and sat and 
talked with a major of the Lancashire Fusiliers. We 
had one shell right on us, but we ducked, and it passed 
ever our heads, Had a delightful bathe with the doctor 
and Lieutenant-Commander Anderson in the sea. The 
water was ‘delicious’—it was no longer coloured red 
with blood. In the evening watched shells bursting near 
eur trenches, with the doctor,” 

“Wednesday, April 28th—Our men continued to 
press, and got to the foot of Achi Baba: we got some 
More prisoners to-day. Went over to “V” Beach with 
the doctor in the morning, and passed the forts; whose 
guns were silenced and put out of action by the Fleet 
on the outbreak of war, They were large Krupp guns, 
mounted on concrete. I went into one of the gunners’ 
shell-proof shelters, and it was littered with papers of 
various kinds, I took one of them, and it turned out 
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to be a Turkish military official paper with some notes 
written in pencil on the back in Turkish.” "ig 

T am greatly indebted to Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall, 
the great. Oriental scholar, for reading through this 
manuscript for me. It was found to contain nothing 
of very great interest, but probably refers to the firing 
of the pom-poms, which wrought such havoc amongst 
our men on “V” Beach. It is headed :—“ Instruction 
concerning 27 millimeter automatic pom-poms.” The 
first clause runs: —“ The complement of these guns, along 
with the marksman, amounts to three men.” It then 
explains what is to be done on certain words of command 
being given, and there is nothing of real importance. 

Wednesday night, April 28th, was very wet; we 
covered ourselves up as best we could, but it was very 
damp and cold. 

On the following day I took a stroll over the ground 
on which the recent fighting had taken place, and our 
Turkish interpreter accompanied me, Some fascinating, 
though rather gruesome, sights confronted us. Many 
Turks lay dead on the field, and the very way in which 
they were lying betokened the haste with which they 
had fled from their strong positions; the ground was 
littered with cartridges, spent and unspent, rifles and 
broken bayonets. It was necessary to keep a sharp 
look-out for snipers, many of whom remained still secure 
in their hiding places in the hedges and bushes with 
which Gallipoli abounds, and at any moment you were 
liable to be fired at, 

It will readily be seen that a Brigade Chaplain’s 
task is often far from easy. The officers and men to 
whom he has the privilege of acting as chaplain are 
frequently scattered about, and so it was on the Peninsula. 
The Howes and the Hoods did not land until three 
days after the Ansons, and, as it has been shown, the 
Ansons were divided up into working parties on the 
Beaches “ W,? “V“ and “X.” Therefore, having visited 
“W” and “V” Beaches, I determined to set off to wall 
to “ X” Beach to see how Lieutenant-Commander Grant, 
D.S.C., and his men had fared. I started on the 
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morning of Friday, April 30th, but had the misfortune to 
get on the sky-line. Shells commenced to whistle all 
around me, and the Turks probably thought I was an 
officer leading some reserves up to the front line. At 
last it grew too hot to be pleasant, and I decided to 
postpone my visit for a time. 

May Ist opened with glorious sunshine and a terrifio 
bombardment of the Turkish trenches by the ships’ guns 
and the R.F.A. The famous French “75’s” had also 
been landed now, and undoubtedly gave the enemy a 
warmer time than he had bargained for. 

The following message was received now from the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief :— . 

“General Headquarters, 

“Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, 

“April 28th, 1915. 

“T rely on all officers and men to stand firm 
and steadfast to resist the attempts of the enemy to 
drive us back from our present position, which has 
been so gallantly won. The enemy is evidently 
trying to obtain a local success before reinforcements 
can reach us; but the first portion of these will 
arrive to-morrow, and be followed shortly by a fresh 
division from Egypt. It behoves us all, French and 
British, to stand fast, hold what we have gained, 
wear down the enemy, and thus prepare for a decisive 
victory. 

“Qur comrades in Flanders have had the same 
experience of fatigue after hard-won fights. We 
shall, I know, emulate their steadfastness and achieve 
a result which will confer added laurels to French 
and British arms. 

“Tan Hamilton, General.” 

We were asleep and in peace in our valises on the 
night of May Ist, when suddenly the din of battle 
increased and shells began bursting all over. Major 
“Maxwell (our brigade major) turned up unexpectedly and 
awakened the officers with the command “Stand to arms.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BATTLE OF THE 6th OF MAY. 


At the end of ten days’ battling against the Turks, 
our men had pushed their way forward for some five 
thousand yards from the landing-places. Both sides had 
guffered heavy losses. It was evident that a still further 
advance would have to take place as soon as possible, 
as a gain of a few hundred yards or so meant a very 
great deal to us, crowded together as we were on & 
narrow tongue of land under constant shell fire. 

The last chapter closed with an account of how 
the brigade-major came about midnight on May 1st-2nd. 
and told us to ‘stand to arms.” The fact was that 
some desperate fighting had taken place during the two 
previous days and nights, the Turks making frantic 
efforts to break through our line. Many of the troops 
were tired out and exhausted, especially the French on 
the extreme right, and it was to strengthen them that 
cur men of the Anson Battalion were ordered up to the 
line. The Battalion moved off to the reserve trenches 
about 2-30 am, It was a picturesque scene in the 
moonlight. Colonel Moorhouse marched at the head, and 
after the officers and men came the ammunition mules, 
then the doctor and myself, and the stretcher-bearers. 

_ Shells came flying across rather too frequently to be 
_pleasant, Passing over to “V” Beach, where the French 
Corps Expéditionnaire had placed their headquarters, we 
had to march through the village of Sedd-el-Bahr in 
order to reach our destination. This was the first 
epportunity I had of making an inspection of the village 
which had suffered so severely at the hands of our Fleet 
on April 25th. It was an extraordinary scene of desolation 
and destruction; a whole row of houses lay in ruins, 
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and on peeping in at the door of one of them, I formed 
some idea of what it once had looked like. The cooking 
in that Turkish home had been done at a kind of open 
range, and at the ruined hearth lay a broken spinning- 
wheel, a silent reminder of the days when there was no 


war, and the women of all nations did their daily tasks” 


quietly in their homes. Wooden rafters still held up a 
portion of the ceiling, and the room at one time might 
have resembled the kitchen of an English farm-house. 

Shells from the Turkish batteries kept shrieking over 
Sedd-el-Bahr, and bursting with terrific reports near the 
old castle, while French soldiers were sitting about amidst 
the shattered walls making their coffee, as unconcerned 
as if they were at a picnic. Making our way with 
difficulty along the shell-swept road, we arrived at length 
at a spot which was christened “Backhouse Post,” after 
Commodore Oliver Backhouse, R.N., our gallant brigadier. 
There was a small hill close by, and behind it was 
the field-dressing station for English and French troops. 
Three men were wounded shortly after I arrived, one 
in the knee, one on the cheek, and another on-the ankle. 
The top of the hill behind which we were sheltering was 
being vigorously shelled, and we had to be careful as 
to where we placed our wounded. The French medical 
officers were working hard under difficult and dangerous 
circumstances, and I noticed that they tended some 
wounded Turks with as much care ag they did their 
‘own men. The lighter cases, such as those with leg 
wounds, were placed on mules to be carried to the 
clearing station on “W” Beach. 

We had no service on this first Sunday in May (May 
2nd), as the whole Brigade was in action up on the 
right of the line, and I felt that my place was with 
the wounded. Finding that I missed many cases by 
being too near the front line, I went back to the beach, 
where I was able to see all the wounded as they 
left the casualty clearing station. On the shore I saw 
Lieutenant Gamage (of the famous business house of 
that name) and some wounded men of the Hood and 
Howe Battalions, Some excitement was caused by & 
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hostile aeroplane which dropped a bomb close to the 
Red Cross tents; it was said to have been aimed at the 
ammunition store, 

On May 2nd I think I had one of my narrowest 
escapes. I was with a Naval surgeon, who was in 
uniform, and who had landed at a small bay with 
some other surgeons (R.N.), in order to assist in the 
work of getting the wounded away to the hospital ships 
more expeditiously. We were walking uphill towards 
the reserve trenches, when a bullet whizzed past us, 
missing us by inches. Thinking it just a “stray,” we 
went on; but presently another shot came straight for 
us, followed by another. ‘his third bullet I thought had 
got me, it was so close. “Let us run for it,” said the 
doctor ; “there is a sniper shooting at us somewhere.” 
So we ran down to the bottom of the hill, and another 
shot whistled over our heads. However, we escaped safe 
and sound. 

On the night of May 3rd there was some hard fighting, 
especially on the right, where the French were. The 
boom of the guns prevented any sleep. On May 4th a 
portion of the line still held by the French, who had 
lost heavily, was taken over by the 2nd Naval Brigade. 
Thus this Brigade, which it was intended to employ as 
beach working parties, found itself welded together into 
one whole again, and holding a portion of the front 
line, Our men had a hard and trying time during the 
night; fighting was incessant, and I found nine poor 
fellows of the Anson Battalion lying dead upon the high 
ground near De Tott’s Fort. All were terribly mangled 
owing to shells, and one man had his head, legs and 
right arm shot away, We dug a grave near De Tott’s 
Fort, and buried them as decently as we could. May 5th 
(Wednesday) passed fairly quietly, and everybody was 
talking of the great advance which was to take place 
on the morrow. I had a long talk with Arthur Tisdall 
in his dug-out, and it proved to be the last I was destined 
to have with my dear friend. 

Facing the French Corps Expéditionnaire and the 
2nd Royal Naval Brigade was a commanding ridge, 
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running from north to south above the Kereves Dere. 
“A foothold upon this ridge was essential,” says Sir Ian 
Hamilton, “as its capture would ensure a safe pivot on 
which the 29th Division could swing in making any 
further advance.” The 29th Division had for its first 
objective some ground on the south-east edge of the 
village of Krithia, 

The days (May 6th-8th) were perhaps the most 
terrible that our troops had to pass through. At 11 a.m. 
on May 6th the bloody fight commenced, the 29th Division 
leading off. The French, together with my own Brigade, 
followed suit at 11-30 a.m, It was a terrific and awful 
battle, the rifle and machine-gun fire being very heavy 
ali along the line, while showers of shrapnel were 
continually pouring down upon our trenches. The officers 
and men of the 2nd Naval Brigade fought most heroically, 
and had pushed forward for a considerable distance, but 
at a great price. Colonel Quilter (Grenadier Guards), of 
the Hoods, was killed, and many of his men. The Ansons 
had also lost heavily in the action, Lieutenant Charles 
Anderson, R.N.V.R., in command of “B” Company, being 
shot through the heart; Sub-Lieutenant Tisdall also fell 
in the thick of the fighting. Sub-Lieuteuant Brian Trevor 
Melland, R.N.V-R., nephew of Mr. Asquith, was also killed. 
He had advanced with his platoon up to a notable 
landmark known as the “ White House,” which was little 
more than a ruined cottage. Whilst standing in one of 
its shattered rooms he chanced to drop his field-glasses 
on the ground, and stooped to pick them up; he never 
rose-again, but fell heavily to the earth. In a moment 
Lieutenant Waller (son of Mr. Lewis Waller) ran to his 
side and found that he was dead, a sniper having shot 
him in the region of the heart. Thus ended a most 
promising career. If a trifle impetuous, Brian Melland 
showed indomitable courage in the way he led his men 
forward, and his fine manliness, his love of fair-play, 
and his beautiful, unselfish character, endeared him to 
all hig friends. 

_ Never had the doctors a more strenuous time in 
discharging their duties than now. -Wounded were 
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pouring in without ceasing. I went to the field dressing 
station, and found the brigade surgeons with more cases 
almost than they could attend to individually, Surgeon 
Ballance, R.N. (Ansons), Surgeon Schlesinger, R.N. 
(Howes), and Surgeon McCracken (Hoods) did magnificent 
self-denying work, and had been practically without sleep 
for four nights. They kept cheery, however, amidst their 
trying work, and the expeditious way in which their 
duties were performed was beyond ali praise. I went 
on seeing the wounded until dusk, and then lay_ down 
to try and sleep for a few hours. Meanwhile a constant 
hail of bullets was coming over from the Turkish trenches, 
and even in the field-dressing station a man was shot who 
was standing next to me. The battle was not ‘by any 
means over yet—still harder fighting lay in front of 
our men. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LIFE IN GALLIPOLI DURING MAY, 1915. 


Tt has been shown already that the month of 
‘May opened with a violent assault on the Turkish 
entrenchments, which was followed by frantic efforts on 
the enemy’s part to retaliate. Such severe fighting meant. 
heavy losses on both sides. 

A chaplain, perhaps more than anybody else, sees 
the seamy side of war, if I may be allowed to use such 
an expression; one of the saddest tasks that falls to 
‘his: lot must always be the burial of the dead. On 
May Tih I read the burial service over the body of 
Lient.Colonel Quilter (Grenadier Guards), who was in 
command of the Hood Battalion, This brave officer 
was laid to rest at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
in the presence of Commodore Backhouse and the staff 
of the 2nd Naval Brigade, A firitg-party from his 
battalion fired three volleys over the grave as their 
last token of respect, and the buglers sounded the “ Last 
Post,” this being the only occasion, as far as I know, 
on which an officer in Gallipoli was buried with full 
military honours, Shortly after, I buried Lieutenant 
Waller, of the Howe Battalion, in the same place. Both 
funerals took place in a dangerous spot, under a hail 
of shrapnel, but we managed to get through without a 
casualty, 

Meanwhile, as our men pushed back the Turks, it 
was necessary that the field-dressing station should be 
placed in a more advanced position. We moved this 
time to “The Brown House,” an old farm shattered by 
shell fire, Here I assisted the doctors in getting bandages 
ready for emergencies. 

About 5-30 on the evening of May 8th a vigorous 
bombardment took place again on the enemy’s trenches 
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by every available gun. The din was indescribable, and 
the whole of Achi Baba was hidden by smoke and duet. 
A general advance took place after this, and some 
ground was gained by both British and French. Close: 
to my dug-out there was a battery of Australian guns, 
and I frequently chatted to the men in the evenings. 
In the very thick of the fight I had to bury one of 
their gunners. It was a touching sight, the men for a. 
few minutes just leaving the gun he had helped so often 
te fire, in order to pay their last homage. 

Mention has been made several times of our popular 
Brigade-Major, Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, and here I 
must tell of his unfortunate death. He knew no fear, and, 
in spite of the fact that he wore the red tabs which are: 
always associated with the Headquarters Staff, went about 
his duties without thinking of his personal safety. Just 
behind the firingline he was going his rounds in the 
early hours of Sunday, May 9th, when he was shot 
through the heart by a sniper. He was popular with 
all ranks; we admired him ag a soldier, we loved him 
as man. To many he was known as “the brains” of 
the Brigade, and there is no doubt that it was largely 
owing to Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell's knowledge and 
experience that we met with such astonishing success in 
the field, His body lay in such a dangerous place that 
-it was impossible to move it, and hé was buried quietly 
at the spot where he fell, 

The Officer Commanding the Anson Battalion, 
Colonel Moorhouse, D.S.0., C.M.G., was chosen to be 
brigade-major, and Major Roberts, late of the Royal 
Artillery, was placed in command of the Ansons. War 
brings many changes, but the saddest, perhaps, are those 
brought about in the field through death. Major 
Stuart, D.S.0., now took command of the Hood Battalion, 
in place of Colonel Quilter. 

It has been shown that the officers and men of 
the Second Naval Brigade had been fighting continuously, 
practically without a rest, from April 25th, the day of 
the landing, to May 13th, and it was with great joy 
they heard on that day that they were to have & 
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well-deserved rest. In the afternoon of that day we 
moved to a “.Rest Camp” on a small plateau in a pleasant, 
but rather exposed, position, In spite of shells we all 
enjoyed a good long sleep. 

Next day (Friday, May 14th) we had a great honour 
conferred upon us. General d’Amade, in command of 
the-French Corps Expéditionnaire de l’Orient, came to 
our Rest Camp and reviewed us, At the close he said 
he had come there to thank us for the support we had. 
given to the French troops on the right of the line. 
He was deeply grateful, and thanked us in the name 
of France. Just as he concluded his speech a shell burst 
not more than twenty yards from where we were- 
standing, drawn up in line, and a large lump of earth 
struck me in the back. Needless to say, the visit paid 
to us by the French General and his staff gave us all 
great satisfaction and pleasure. The General also told 
us that he had despatched the following message to the 
Goneral Officer Commanding-in-Chief (Sir Ian Hamilton) : 

“Tn accordance with your orders I am returning 
the 2nd Naval Brigade to the Composite Division. 

It is my pleasant duty to place on record how much 

I have appreciated the brilliant military qualities, 

the devotion to duty, the courage and intrepidity of 
the three valiant battalions—Anson, Howe and Hood 

—of which it is composed. It is a great honour 

and a great satisfaction to me to have had during 

the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of May the devoted, 
active and ever-ready collaboration of Commodore 

Backhouse, an officer who has inspired his troops 

with those noble qualities to which every French 

soldier who has seen them at work renders homage.” 

Our new camp was called a Rest Camp, but we had 
not been there longer than a few hours when we found 
that this name was somewhat misleading. Every day 
we had what the men called “Our morning and evening’ 
“Hymn of Hate’” This consisted of a heavy 
bombardment, which began about 6 a.m. and lasted till 
9 or 10 am., and then recommenced about 6 p.m., 
and went on till dusk, Many of the Turkish shells,. 
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however, failed to explode; but when they did some 
distressing scenes were witnessed. Many poor fellows 
were killed as they lay in their dug-outs enjoying a rest. 

I remember one Sunday afternoon three men were 
‘having a sleep in one dug-out. A shell came over from 
the direction of Achi Baba, without warning and burst 
lose by ; the fuse fell on to the man who was sleeping 
in the middle and smashed his skull, killing him 
instantaneously, while the others on either side of him 
were untouched. I myself had several very narrow 
escapes from shells, especially shrapnel. 

One evening towards the end of May we gave a 
dinner party to celebrate the promotion of our colonel 
to a Staff appointment. We were having a few days’ 
rest, after heavy fighting, and had taken a great 
deal of trouble to get as sumptuous @ repast as 
circumstances would allow. The menu would astonish 
‘housewives, considering it was provided on. the 
inhospitable shore of Gallipoli :— 


Vegetable Soup. 
Fried Steak, French Beans and Potatoes 
(obtained from the French), 
Jam Omelette. 
Sardines on Toast. 
Dessert. 


Although it was eaten on tin plates, it was the best. 


‘meal we had while on active service, and reflected great 
credit on the colour-sergeant (Royal Marines) who cooked 
it. Just as we had sat down and wera drinking the 
soup there was a terrific report, followed by a hail of 
shrapnel bullets of various sizes, We all fell on the 
ground, and had a miraculous escape; but when the 
amoke had cleared away we found that twenty-two men 
were wounded by this one shell, so for a short time our 
dinner-party was interrupted. The shell was afterwards 
found to have been fired by one of the enemy’s 5.9in. 
guns; it was a well-placed shot, and had we not been 
sitting under a large tree, with thick branches, the 
casualties amongst officers might also have been serious. 
‘The tables consisted of ration-boxes turned upside down, 
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and on some of them the tin plates were riddled with 
holes, thus showing how narrow our escape had been. 


This was not an isolated instance, but in Gallipoli we 


were continually shelled. A soldier in France has his. 
period in the trenches, and then comes a time of rest 
in @ place where he is comparatively safe, In Gallipoli 
there was no safety, no getting away from shell-fire, 
and this fact is overlooked, perhaps, by the general. 
public. One of the amazing things, which it is a pleasure 
tu record, is the fact that amidst all the hardships and 
dangers in Gallipoli our men kept cheerful and hopeful. 
The menu I have just given was for a very special. 
Occasion, and our fare on ordirary days was the usual 
bully beef, or tinned stew known as “Maconachie.” It 
became very monotonous, but it was not that we objected 
to so much as the swarms of flies, which mado us almost. 
dread meal-times, 

Censoring letters took up a great deal of time, and 


_ I sat beneath the burning sun every day engaged on 


this task for hourg on end. Meanwhile the guns were 
never silent on sea and land, and the question that we 
asked each other daily was: “Shall we ever get to the 
top of Achi Babal” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHAPLAIN’S WORK IN GALLIPOLI 


The short history that I have been trying to give 
of our experiences in the Near East has dealt so far 
with the material side of things, In this chapter I 
propose to deal with the spiritual—with a chaplain’s 
work. 

During the earliest days on the Peninsula services 
were out of the question, because everybody was either 
fighting or working by day and night. The exigencies 
of the time called for the undivided attention of every 
officer and man, otherwise the enemy might have driven 
us from his coasts into the sea. 

There were but few chaplains who landed during tne 
first four or five days, and they found that their work, 
for the most part, consisted in burying the dead, of 
whom, unfortunately, there were hundreds, and in 
ministering to the sick and dying. 

In France it frequently falls to the chaplain’s lot 
to have to provide concerts and entertainments for his 
brigade, but in Gallipoli this was an impossibility, because 
the whole Peninsula was swept by heavy shell-fire, and 
evy gathering of men would be quickly seen from the 
enemy’s observation posts on Achi Baba and as quickly 
broken up by his guns. I managed, however, to obtain 
a supply of illustrated papers and magazines, and the 
daily newspaper of one sheet, entitled “The Peninsula 
Press,” which was printed by the Royal Engineers and 
sent round to every battalion, proved to be exceedingly 
popular. TI pinned it up in the centre of our Rest 
Camp on a large tree trunk, where it was eagerly 
‘scanned by a large crowd. 

The first service I attended was a celebration of 
Holy Communion for the Nelson Battalion at 7-30 a.m. 
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on Saturday, May 15th. There were about twenty present. 
The celebrant was the Rev. Bevill Close, who was 
attached to the Headquarters Staff. While the Prayer 
of Consecration was being said, a shell burst only a few 
yards off the place where we were kneeling. It was 
wonderful how the men got accustomed to these strange 
happenings, and I noticed on this occasion that no one 
flinched. Mr. Close was ordained deacon in York Minster 
on the same day as myself, and proved to be a true 
padré, visiting his flock at all hours, and showing his 
utter contempt for danger. 
Next day (Sunday, May 16th) was a busy one for me. 
I celebrated Holy Communion, in a field near the Rest 
Camp, for the Anson, Hood and Howe Battalions, at 
6-30 a.m., when there was an excellent attendance. Major 
Stuart, D.S.0., in command of the Hoods, was present 
with several other officers, and over forty men made 
their communion. It was a sight never to be forgotten. 
‘There, in the early morning, amidst the bursting shells, 
knelt four rows of khaki-clad men in the-presence of the 
Master, solemnly committing both themselves and their 
loved ones at home into His keeping. The silence, 
broken every now and then by the thunder of the guns 
en land and sea was most impressive; indeed, the 
whole service was a marvellous spiritual experience, such 
vas clergymen may have only once in a life-time, It is 
at these times, more than at any other, that one realises 
the privilege of being a chanlain, To quote from one 
of the war-poems in “The Spectator” :— 
“In uhe pale gleam of new-born day, 
Apart in some tree-shalowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case. 
Rude as the shed where Mary lay; 
Your sanctuary the rain-dronched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier--God.”* 
At 9-30 a.m. came a service for the Howe Battalion, 
‘at which all Church of England men were obliged to be 
present, The men sat in their dug-outs, all round the 
chaplain, and joined heartily in the hymns. After a 
short address, I walked over to the Royal Engineers” 
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Camp near the Krithia Road, and asked if I could give 
them a service. I will never forget the hearty greetings 
o? their colonel, who said: “ How delighted I am that. 
we are to have a service. You are the first chaplain yi 
have seen on the Peninsula.” Hymn books were quickly 
distributed, and a nice, bright service followed. Then 
came a Communion service at noon, with thirty 
communicants. 

In the afternoon I went up to Sub-Lieut. B. 1 
Melland’s grave, and read the burial service, as it had 
not been read before. The rest of the day was apent 
in censoring the men’s letters home, of which there were 
many on Sundays when they were in the rest camp. 

But perhaps a chaplain’s most interesting and most 
useful work lay in individual talks with the officers and 
men, A man is the same man on active service a8 he 
iy when living in his parish at home, but fellowship in 
risk and danger will often cause a man to open his heart 
t> the Padré in a way such as he never would to an 
ordinary parish priest. I have had many talks with men 
cn religious matters, but the amount of individual work 
done depends largely on the chaplain himself and the 
men to whom he ministers, It was my aim to try and 
impress the men that I was not an officer to be dreade4, 
but a friend to be trusted, to whom they could bring 
all their worries and troubles, knowing that they would 
find a sympathetic ear. ; 

There is no doubt whatever that the happy relation- 
ship existing between the chaplain and his men has 
done a great deal towards breaking down the fences of 
“ gtandofishness” and formality which for so long have 
stood betweeen the parson and the working man. The 
war has thus been of service to the Church to an extent 
which perhaps is not yet realised by the clergy and 
laity at home, but which, I venture to say, will be realised 
before the age of the new democracy passes away. In 
Gallipoli there were chaplains for Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics, and for the men of other religious bodies, 
and it is pleasant to record that we lived together in 
godly union and concord, In the face of major agreements 
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we could afford to forget minor differences. For once 
we were content to look at the great things that matter. 
There was no throwing away of principles, but a keen 
desire on the part of all chaplains to be friends, however 
greatly they might differ one from another. It was 
refreshing to see the Roman Catholic Chaplain, Father 
le Gros, and his brother chaplain, Dr. Ewing, Presbyterian, 
walking about arm in arm at the casualty clearing station 
on ‘“W” Beach, 

I myself received many kinduesses at the hands of 
Roman Catholic and Nonconformist chaplains, When 
visiting “W” Beach from the front, Mr, Hankin Hardy, 
the Wesleyan Padré, never allowed me to go back without 
giving me a meal, and«when I was seeing the wounded 
at the Field Ambulance, when a battle was in progress 
ia the early hours of the morning, I was frequently 
given a meal and told to rest by Father Green (Roman 
Catholic) or Mr. Hardy (Wesleyan) in their dugouts. On 


' Whit-Monday we had a conference of all the Church of 


England chaplains on the Peninsula. This opened with 
a celebration of Holy Communion at 8-30 in a tent 
close to “W” Beach, the officiating priest being Mr. 
Beardmore, senior chaplain to the Forces. This was 
followed by the conference itself at 10 a.m., to which 
every chaplain was invited, I breakfasted that day with 
Mr. Creighton, son of the late Bishop of London, who 
was chaplain to the 86th Brigade of the 29th Division. 

At our meeting many important matters were 
discuased, and among them the burial of Turks. Many 
bodies of Turks lay behind the line, and were being 
buried daily, and the question at issue was whether or 
not we should hold a short service over their graves. 
After quite an animated debate, it was agreed that 
no Mohammedan should be buried without a short service, 
in which the Lord’s Prayer should form a part. 

The happy relationship existing between chaplains 
representing all Christian bodies was noticed by officers 
and men, and is still being taken account of in France. 
Some day the men will return home, and will they see 
® continuance of this happy frietdship when the war is 


H 
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It is to be hoped £0, because only by this means 

ont the Church of ae at be Loe power she ought 
ne the masses of the people. tae 
x: gree deal of a chaplain’s work lies in ministering 
ty the wounded, and he either accompanies the doctors 
to the field dressing station, situated as near to the 
firing-line as safety permits, and even then the position 
js often far from secure, or remains at the casualty 
clearing station, where he may get into closer touch 
with the members of his flock. His place is not in the 
firing-line, except when he goes up to visit his men, who 
appreciate his visits, and say he is “one of the right 
” 

oe On the 18th of May, 1915, I remember the 
experiences I had during heavy fighting. Our battalions 


began to advance against the foe, and succeeded in 


vushing him back some 500 yards, This was at nine 
rae ot night, and we had many casualties. A battle 
at night always seems more horrible and weird than 
daylight fighting, and so it was on this occasion, Every 
now and then came flashes from the guns, and in the 
dressing-stations were the doctors at work, with their 
amall electric-lamps providing the light. Amidst the din 
of battle came the moaning of those in pain. 

The battle had not lasted long before the stretcher- 
hearers began to arrive with some serious cases, First 
came a man with a compound fracture of the skull, 
another with a bullet in his lung, another with a broken 
thigh. They were wonderful men, both surgeons and 
patients, and I will never forget the patience, endurance 
and coolness of all concerned. 

Suddenly a man was brought in, shot through the 
back; he was in fearful pain, the bullet having lodged 
somewhere in the region of the heart. He had lost a 
lot of blood, and appeared to be dying. He was very 
brave, and in all his sufferings made not a single 
complaint ; he looked up at the doctor and said: “Oh! 
when will I be well enough to go back to my chums in 
the line!” Such was the spirit of the men who took 
part in the great landing. I remember the magnificent 
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afforts that were made to save this man’s life by Surgeon 
Schlesinger, R.N., who fought death for two hours. He 
gave the man hypodermic injections ; morphia was tried, 
atrychnine, hot coffee—in fact everything was done in 
that dug-out for the patient that could have been done 
in a London hospital, but suddenly the doctor shook his 
head and said sadly, “Too late!” The man had passed 
away to that bourne whence no traveller returns. 

I have pointed out already the fact that the field 
dressing station was frequently iu a dangerous position, 
and under fire. We had the misfortune to lose two of 
our doctors in two days. Surgeon Schlesinger, R.N., 
was shot through the hand on May 20th, and Surgeon 
McCracken (Hoods) was wounded in the belly next day. 
The latter was sitting on a box, upon which I always sat 
to have my lunch, when he was hit by a sniper and badly 
wounded. I had accompanied Surgeon Ballance, R.N., 
‘en a walk to “W” Beach, and had I been in the doctor’s 
place I should haye received the bullet. As it was, we 
all had narrow escapes from death, and I was nearly hit 
when on my way.to bury one of the Howe battalion just 
behind the reserve trenches. Bullets were flying all 
around me, and I had to run and take cover. 

It was exceedingly difficult at times to minister to 
the wounded, the noise being deafening, and, as a 
Wesleyan chaplain put it to me, “Most of my 
ministrations so far have taken the form of giving a 
man a cigarette.”.” And yet even that was no mean 
‘service, for a smoke proved to be an inestimable boon 
under such circumstances, 

T have shown that the field dressing station was 
in a dangerous position, and that two doctors had already 
been wounded, and it was a matter of regret to me that 
I was told on future occasions not to go nesrer the front 
line than the field ambulance. A command is a command 
in the Service, and, therefore, I was obliged to obey, 
although I did so reluctantly. The exact wording of the 
order was as follows:—“The Commodore is of opinion 
that during the period that the Brigade is occupying the 
front line trenches it is advisable that you should remain 
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with the field ambulance, to which the wounded men of 
the Brigade are brought as soon as possible.” I sent 
in a request after this to be allowed to go nearer the 
front, but without success, : f 

During the time I acted as chaplain I had some 
unique experiences, and was called upon to do some 
strange things—to write a letter for an elderly man to his 
nagging wife, and for a young man to his sweetheart. 
There is a great deal that is humorous in a chaplain’s 
life, and much that is pathetic. The doctor is with 
& man up to a certain point, and then hands him over 
to the chaplain, The Padré is with the men all through, 
even when it comes to the end. 

I have seen many men die, but I do not think that 
I ever saw men pass to the other side so peacefully as 
the men who died amidst the noise and din of the 
battlefield, With many it was the peace of sins forgiven 
through the Precious Blood, and the knowledge that they 
had given themselves for the dear ones at home and that 
Leloved land which they were never to see again. I 
agree with a great Nonconformist preacher :—“ We can 
leave those who die for England in the hands of Him 
who died for the world.” . 

It must have been a comfort to many a mother in 
England to know that her son was not alone when it 
came to the crossing of the dark river, to know that at 
the very time when men look for “some last loved 
hand to hold,” the Holy Church was there in the 
person of her priest, with outstretched hand, and to 


know that someone tenderly committed his soul into the 


Father's care. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


EVENTS PREVIOUS TO THE BATTLE 
OF JUNE 4. 


On May 9th, 1915, General Sir Ian Hamilton wrote 
from General Headquarters : —“ Sir Ian Hamilton wishes 
the troops of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force to 
be informed that in all his past experiences, which include 
the hard struggles of the Russo-Japanese campaign, he 
has never seen more devoted gallantry displayed than 
that which has characterised their efforts during the 
past three days. He has informed Lord Kitchener by 
cable of the bravery and endurance displayed by 
all ranks here, and has asked that the necessary 
reinforcements be forthwith despatched. Meanwhile the 
remainder of the East Lancashire Division is disembark- 
ing, and will henceforth be able to help us to make good 
and improve upon the positions we have so hardly won. 
—E. M. Woodward, Brigadier-General.” 

Throughout the month of May the 2nd Naval Brigade 
took its place in the front line trenches at regular 
intervals, and when its officers and men were not in the 
fighting-line they were busily engaged on fatigue duties. 
Tt has been shown that their courage and devotion to 
duty was recognised by the French General and his 
staff, and by the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 
Whenever they fought they succeeded in driving the 
enemy from his strongholds, and gained the praise and 
approbation of the regular troops fighting by their side. 
Tt is not surprising, therefore, that Colonel Moorhouse, 
D.S.0., on relinquishing his command of the Anson 
Battalion in order to become brigade-major, wished to 
address a few words to the Battalion. He made the 
following speech on May 25th to the officers and men, 
‘drawn up in the gully close to the rest camp :— 
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“Commander Grant, Officers and Men of the 
Anson Battalion,—The day before we last went into 
the trenches, I received from the Commander-in-Chiof 
# copy of a letter which had been addressed to him 
by General d’Amade, commanding the French troops 
on the Peninsula, and also a copy of General 
Ian Hamilton’s reply to General d’Amade. General 
d@’Amade, in his letter, pays a very special and 
glowing tribute to the services rendered by the Anson 
Battalion to the French troops during the four days 
we wert on the right of the French line. General 
Ian Hamilton, in reply, thanked General d’Amade, 
and said he recognised the high compliment that 
was being paid us by such praise from one of the 
‘principal Generals in France. I have taken this, 
the first opportunity of getting you all together, to 
give you the contents of these two letters. I would 
like to add that you, officers and men, since you 
landed on the Peninsula, have raised the name of 
the Anson Battalion to a position equal to that of 
any other battalion out here; it remains with you 
to keep its name in the high place to which you 
have lifted it, and to explain gently but firmly to 
any recruits that may join you that it is their first 
duty, too. Since we landed we have lost many deazt 
and valuable friends ; we mourn their loss, but must 
console ourselves with the fact that their names are 
written on the Roll of Honour. In conclusion I wish 
to say that although I only commanded you for a 


* short time, I am very, very proud of having been ~ 


privileged to do so.” 

The closing words were interrupted by a really hearty 
British cheer, which must have re-echoed over the slopes 
of Achi Baba. 

Towards the close of May the shelling became heavier 
than before, and we all had narrow escapes from death. 
Lieutenant-Commander Grant, D.S.C., was badly wounded 
by shrapnel on May 26th, while taking a walk in the: 
evening close to the rest camp, and was removed to a 
hospital ship, 
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During the month of May a large number of Turkish 
prisoners were captured, most of them being dejected 
and morose, Having with us an Armenian who acted as 
Turkish interpreter, I learnt from him a few sentences, 
so that I could address them in their native tongue. The 
conversation, as a rule, commenced with the question :— 
“Ismin Nédir}” or “ What is your name?” On several 
occasions I visited wounded Turks, but was unable to 
nake much progress with them. There is not a shadow 
of doubt that the Turk has proved himself to be a much 
cleaner fighter than the Prussian. I know of several 
authentic cases where three or four of our wounded have 
been found in @ Turkish trench. The Turks had bound 
up their wounds and treated them with every 
consideration. 

One day a Turk was carried in to our Clearing 
Station on “W” Beach, badly wounded. The dactor 
said: “TI am too busy to attend to him immediately.” 
“Weil, sir,” said the stretcher-bearers, “he was found 
crawling about on his belly, with a broken thigh, giving 


‘water to our wounded.’ An officer of the Lancashire 


Fusiliers informed me that he found some wounded 
Turks in a trench, bound up their wounds, put a coat 
under their heads, and did what he could for them. 
Before being carried away they kissed his hand in 
gratitude, A Staff officer (Royal Artillery) told me, in 
spite of what people said to the contrary, our bombard- 
mente had « terrible effect on the Turks. He himself 
went into a small trench, after the heavy bombardment 
on June 28th, and saw five Turks lying dead without a 
scratch on them, all having been killed through concussion. 
Piles of dead Turks lay about all over, and some of the 
trenches were filled with corpses up to the parapet. He 
also said he had to interview, through the interpreter, a 
Turkish officer, who was trembling in every limb, and 
looking bewildered and dazed through the effects of the 
heavy gunfire. He seemed at times almost an idiot, and 
the sight was pitiable in the extreme, 

The same officer gave me an account of two extra- 
ordinary escapes from shells he had seen, He saw three 
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mules one day being driven along by an Indian, and 
a shell came and burst very near, The Indian left his 
charges and ran away a few yards. Suddenly another 
shell came and blew the middle mule to bits, all except 
its head, which was left hanging on the rope in between 
the other two, which were only slightly hurt, The 
other incident took place on “W” Beach. A shell burst 
and knocked a man over; and, on seeing this, another 
man, who was sitting in his dug-out at the time, ran 
out to his assistance. While he was attending to the 
man, another shell fell right in his dug-out and blew it 
to pieces. A fortunate escape indeed! 

Towards the end of May the flies and other insects 
began to be almost unbearable. There were literally 
millions and millions of swarms of these pests, and 
unfortunately Gallipoli provided an excellent feeding 
ground for them. At meal times, when your plate of 
stew was placed in front of you, it was generally 
half-cold, with the result that it was covered by a huge, 
crawling, black mass before you had time to sit down. 
If you tried to beat them off they returned in greater 
numbers, I will not enter into too many details, ag they 
are too horrible to write about, but everyone knows that 
wherever there are flies there will soon be maggots, too; 
and the effects on the wounded, many of whom had to 
lie out in the burning sun for, perhaps, a whole day, can 
be better imagined than described. 

And then there was the dust of Gallipoli. There 
was a stiff breeze blowing, as a rule, from Achi Baba 
towards the sea, and with it came large quantities of 
dust, which found its way into our food and clothing, 
adding considerably to personal discomfort. With the 
breeze came, also, the smell of dead men. It will go 
down to the lasting credit of the Government that we 
were kept well supplied with tobacco and matches, and 
had, it not been for this, it is my firm opinion there 
would have been a far more serious outbreak of disease 
than there was, and life would have been well-nigh 
intolerable. Cigarettes were acarce at times, but there 
was a plentiful supply of pipe-tobacco of good quality. 
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The food supplied to us was wonderfully good 
considering the immense difficulties of transport and the 
great heat. In the early days we had hardships to 
undergo, but they were not as severe as those borne 
#0 patiently by the men of the First Expeditionary Force 
in France in 1914. The staple fare consisted of bacon, 
bully-beef, biscuits, and Maconachie Rations, Later on 
we received good bread from the Australian bakery near 
“X” Beach, and fruit and vegetables could be procured 
from Greeks, who brought them from the islands in the 
4igean Sea, but only in small’ quantities. “Swopping ” 
was a game the men delighted in whenever a Frenchman 
eppeared. They would point to the tin of jam with 
which they had just been supplied, and shout : “Confiture | 
Confiture!” It ended in the tin of jam being exchanged 
either for a small bottle of wine or a piece of fresh steak. 
It is universlly known now that out of every dozen tins of 
Army jam ten will be marked “Plum and Apple.” To 
the men’s disgust tte Frenchman found this out after a 
time, and would only play “the ewopping game” when 
there was a tin of strawberry or raspberry jam to be 
bartered. 


Throughout the hard fighting of May and June one 
could not fail to be filled with intense admiration for our 
wonderful men. They kept cheerful and good-humoured 
even in Gallipoli, and that is saying a very great deal. 
T conelude this chapter with a song, which was very 
popular amongst them :— 


“THE NAVAL DIVISION.” 


“ Neither Army nor Navy ”’—that’s what some folks say, 
But the Naval Division is well under weigh ; 

And we'll make them acknowledge. before we have done, 
We're Army and Navy both rolled into one. 


So with spade or with rifle, in marching or drill. 
Whether mules that are kicking, or loads that stand still, 
‘Whatever our orders, with beasts or with man, 

‘We'll go where we're wanted, and do what we can. 
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CHORUS. 


We don’t care a button, whatever folks say, 

The Naval Division is well under weigh; 

We'll make them acknowledge before we have done, 
We are Army and Navy both rolled into one. 


We're just “Jack of all trades,’ not “ Masters of none”; 

For we mean to be masters at last cf the Hun. 

Scme are fresh from the workshop, and some fresh from schoel,. 

And some are hot-headed, and some can keep cool. 
—(Chorus.) 


Through mud and through meaiow, o'er ocean or down, 

In camp or in billet. in country or town, 

Whatever of hardship the future may bring, 

We'll work for our country. we'll fight for our King. 
—(Chorus.} 


The Army has shown us the way to renown, 

The Navy has shown us how heroes can drown, 

To share in their triumphs our turn may yet come, 

We, too, may fall fighting for Britvin and home. 
CHORUS. 


So we don’t care a button, whatever folks say, 

For the Naval Division has just come to stay; 

‘And we'll make them ackncwledge, before we have done, 
We are Army and Navy both rolled into one. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE BATTLE OF THE FOURTH OF JUNE. 


A brigade cousists of four battalions, and it will have- 
been noticed in this history that so far mention has- 
been made only of three battalions in the 2nd R. N. 
Brigade, namely, the Anson, Hood and Howe. The- 
fourth was the Collingwood, and it was practically a. 
ew battalion. The original Collingwood Battalion had 
the misfortune to be interned, almost to a man, in 
Holland, during the retreat from Antwerp. Thus, when 
the other three battalions had completed their training, 
and were prepared to face the enemy, the Collingwoods- 
were still getting themselves ready at the R.N. Division 
camp in Dorsetshire. They arrived in Gallipoli in the- 
early hours of May 30 (Sunday), and came to our Rest 
Camp to sleep. On that Sunday morning it was 
impossible for me to have a service, as it was imperative: 
that the bodily needs of the officers and men should be 
attended to, The Collingwoods for the moment were 
without stores, and so we gave them some breakfast, 
and I remember very well the happy crowd of officers, 
who sat round the ammunition boxes which formed our 
es laughing and joking as they ate their biscuits and’ 
acon. 

While the Collingwoods were preparing for their 
baptism of fire, the other battalions were taking their: 
spell in the trenches. On the morning of June Ist, 
therefore, I went up to visit them. It was known that 
a great attack was going to be made within the next 
three or four days. The line was quiet—perhaps it was 
the lull before the storm—and in the second line trenches. 
men were sitting about playing games and reading, with 
their rifles within easy reach. Next day (June 2nd) they 
came back to the Rest Camp for a short spell before 
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serious work began. Meanwhile the Collingwoods were 
having their first taste of real warfare. 


During the closing days of May, 1915, our men 
were occupying their time in trying to work up within 
rushing distance of the enemy's first line trenches. 

On May 25th the Royal Naval Division, together 
with the 42nd Division, had crept 100 yards nearér to 
the Turks, and on the night of May 28-29 a still further 
advance took place along the whole British line, It was 
welcome news when we heard that same night that the 
French troops had captured a redoubt on the extreme 
Turkish left. Every night after this up to June 3-4 the 
enemy tried his utmost to drive us back and to re-take 
the redoubt, but without success, 


On June 3rd two young officers, who had heen 
wounded early in May, returned to us, and no sooner 
had they greeted us than there was a loud cry of 
“Mails!” They arrived at an opportune moment, because 
many were destined to read their last letters from home. 
How often have I lived over again those last hours! The 
feeling of uncertainty and unrest was more marked on 
this occasion than at any previous time, and every officer 
and man felt that he was, as it were, standing on the 
edge of the precipice of fate. And yet everyone tried to 
be light-hearted and happy, but somehow it was a& 
happiness that was unreal, That evening, at dinner, 
the Commodore came quite unexpectedly to give Major 
Roberts, the officer commanding the Ansons, his orders 
for next day’s great battle. Shortly afterwards Captain 
Spearman, R.N., commanding the Collingwoods, came to 
find out some information. He was a fine, well-built 
man, but rather too old for active service. Several 
officers, I remember, came and gave me their addresses 
in case they should be killed. 

On Friday, June 4th, about 2-30 a.m., the Anson 
“Battalion moved off to battle, In many a reverie since 
then have I seen the picture and heard the tramp of 
feet. The light was dim, but I could make out the 
various officers and men as they waved farewell. 
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About eight o’clock in the morning our heavy guns 
began bombarding the Turkish position, and this lasted 
till 10-30 a.m. At 11 a.m. the bombardment recommenced 
and lasted till 11-20, when a feint attack was made which 
euused the enemy to waste needlessly a considerable 
quantity of ammunition. About 11-45 every gun we 
had was in action, and two warships assisted. This 
bombardment, although it was a small affair compared 
to the gunfire in France we read of nowadays, was the 
most intense I ever remember. The ground shook with 
concussion, and the noise was almost indescribable, whilst 
the shrieking of the shells overhead would have struck 
terror into anyone unaccustomed to modern warfare. 
Precisely at 12 noon the artillery began to increase their 
range, and our infantry fixed bayonets and advanced along 
the whole line, It was an extraordinary scene, shells 
bursting all over the Turkish trenches and on every part 
of Achi Baba. The fire from the rifles and machine-guns 
sounded very terrible, and the advance, through clouds 
of dense smoke, proved to be one of great danger and 
difficulty. To add to the discomfort of the fighting it 
was a boiling hot day, and the swarms of flies were 
almost unbearable. Everywhere our men dashed forward 
with the greatest gallantry, with the exception of the 
extreme left of the French portion of the line, which was 
unable to gain/an inch of ground, and this, unfortunately, 
proved disastrous, The Turks were in a most formidable 
position, and their entrenchments were cleverly .con- 
structed and very deep, going down in some parts to 
a depth of fifteen feet. German engineers had doubtless 
been at work. 

This plan will show the exact position of the 
2nd Naval Brigade :— 
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*Communication Trenches, 


To quote from Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch :—“ The 
‘2nd Naval Brigade of the Royal Nayai Division rushed 
forward with great dash; the Anson Battalion captured 
the southern face of a Turkish redoubt which formed a 
#alient in the enemy's line, the Howe and Hood Battalions 
captured trenches fronting them, and by 12:15 p.m. the 
whole Turkish line forming their first objective was in 
‘their hands. Their consolidating party went forward at 
12-25 p.m.” 

And now came a terrible blow. The French were 
forced to fall back, as the Turks were pouring in masses 
-of men down prepared communication trenches, and as 
they retired the right flank of the Royal Naval Division 
was uncovered. To quote Sir Ian Hamilton’s wards :— 
“Shortly before 1 p.m., the right of the 2nd Naval. 
Brigade had to retire with very heavy loss from the 
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redoubt they had captured, thus exposing in their turn 
the Howe and Hood Battalions to enfilade, so that they, 


KILLED JUNE 4TH. 


us the positions, which the Brigade had 40. hardly 
won, had to be given up through no ‘fault of their own, 
During the whole of this day I was at the Field 


THE HON. MAURICE NELSON HOOD, 


friends lay dead on the battle-field—Major Roberts, our 


commanding officer 3 Lieutenant Henry, R.N.V.R,, 
Adjutant; “Lieutenant Commander Warwick, R.N.V.R. ; 


li also ‘terrible, 
Lieutenant Denis Browne and Lieutenant the Honourable 


‘the non-commissioned officers and men were also appalling, 
and after June 4th the fighting strength of the 2nd Naval 
Brigade was reduced to Just over one thousand, 

My friend, Lieutenant A. P. Herbert, RNY 
(Hawke Battalion), in his capital volume entitled 
“alf-hours at Helles,” has described June 4th, this Rea 
Day of Blood, in a striking verse :— 

“The flies! Oh God! the fies 

That soiled the sacred gead. 

To see them swarm from dead men's eyes 
And share the aoldiers’ bread !! 

Nor think I now forget 

The filth and steach of War, 

The corpses on the parapet, i 
The maggots in the floor.” 


“ay THE FIELD DRESSING STATION, 
MAY 1015. 
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All night long carts full of wounded were being 
brought along the Krithia road to the Field Ambulance, 
and with a small electric torch I helped the doctors to 
examine the cases and to see if any needed operating 
on immediately. Occasionally a face- would light up, and 
a hand be held out from the cart, and I would recognise 
someone I knew, and then would follow some remark 
such as “Thank God, I -am out of it.” Sometimes 
stirring tales were told into my ear of how a friend had 
died, and yet it could be said of all that day they 
died, as every true British sailor and soldier would wish 
to die, with their faces towards Britain’s foes, 

At length, at 2-30 in the morning, the Wesleyan 
Chaplain, Mr. Halding, whose kindness I will never forget, 
absolutely insisted upon my lying down to sleep in |i. 
dug-out. In spite of the heavy gunfire, which had begun 
again, I slept, worn out with fatigue and sorrow. The 
next few days were spent, for the most part, in burying 
the dead and seeing the wounded. It was evident that, 
for the present, the Brigade’s fighting days were done; 
until fresh drafts arrived from England they would, be 
useless in the field. Officers and men were worn out, 
the nerves of some being absolutely shattered; and so 
they all returned to the Rest Camp on Sunday, June 6th, 
for one month, Lieutenant-Commander Stuart Jones, 
R.N.V.R., was temporarily in command of the Anson 
Battalion, and no one deserved this honour more than 
he, He had led his men with the utmost gallantry and 
devotion to duty, showing not the least sign of fear 
in the thick of the fighting. 

The following message was received from the G.0.C., 
Major-General Paris, C.B.:— 

“The G.0.C. wishes to express his admiration 
of the gallant efforts made on June 4th by the 
2nd Brigade, and his sympathy and regret for the 
sad losses incurred. No troops could have shown 
more devoted courage, and the failure to maintain 
the ground was in no sense their fault.” 
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CHAPTER XXI, 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


On Sunday, June 6th, the 2nd R.N, Brigade return 
to the Rest Camp war-worn and tired. Most of my Ps 
was occupied in the melancholy task of burying the 
dead, The casualties had been so numerous it was 
imperative that something should be done towards 
reinforcing the Brigade. For this purpose we had the 
Benbow Battalion, which was practically a fresh battalion 
from England, and the remainder of the Collingwood 
Battalion, consisting of two executive officers and 180 
men, These gave up the titles of Benbow and Collingwood 
and were incorporated into the Anson, Hood and awe 
Battalions, Thus Colonel Collins was still in command 
of the Howes, while Major Myburg was placed in command 
of the Hoods, and Major Bridges, R.M., in command of 
the Ansons. 

The flies were becoming an intolerable nuisan 
settled on the food at every meal, the result bene poe 
cases of dysentery. I myself fell ill about the end of 
June, and under such conditions, and in such a climate, 
an illness was exceedingly difficult to shake off. So bad 
were the swarms of flies in the officers’ mess that two 
officers and myself began a little private mess of our 
own in a dug-out, which was far from ideal, but as good 
as we could expect in Gallipoli. These officers were the 
Honourable Kenneth Dundas, Lieutenant R.N.V.R., and 
cc Frewen, R.N.V.R., cousin of Mr. Winston 
‘hurchill, Between these officers ant . 
bs a warn aie d myself there sprang 

n Sunday, June 13th, I celebrated Holy Communi 
at 6-30 a.m. beneath some shady trees; it a attended 
by one Staff officer, two officers, and two men, in spite 
of the fact that there was a stiff breeze with large 
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quantities of dust. I discovered that one of the men 
was a server at §, Barnabas’, Pimlico. In the afternoon 
of this day we were heavily shelled by a new gun from 
the Asiatic coast. It was of high velocity, and the shell 
—which was about a 6in. one—burst with terrifie force 
into thousands of fragments, 

Towards the end of June a Taube appeared over 
the Australian trenches and dropped large quantities of 
bills, on which the following message had been printed 
in ungrammatical English :— 

“Protected by heavy fire of a powerful fleet, you 
have been able to land on the Gallipoli Peninsula on and 
since April 25th, 1915. Backed up by these men-of-war, 
you could establish yourselves at two points on the 
Peninsula, All your endeavours to advance into the inner 
part of the Peninsula have come to failure, under your 
heavy losses, although your shipe have done their utmost 
to assist you by a tremendous cannonade, implying an 
enormous waste of ammunition. Two fine battleships, 
the “Triumph” and the “Majestic,” have been sunk 
before your eyes by submarines, Boats are protected by 
means against these, but being utterly insufficient. Since 
these severe losses to the British Navy, your men-of-war 
had to take refuge, and have abandoned you to your fate. 
Your ships cannot be possibly of any help to you in 
future, since a great number of submarines are prepared 
to suppress them. Your forces have to rely on sea 
transport for reinforcements and supply of food, water 
and every kind of war material. Already submarines did 
sink geveral steamers carrying supplies for your consump- 
tion ; soon all supplies will be cut off from your landed 
forces. You are exposed to certain perdition bv starvation 
and thirst, More desperate attacks will not avert the 
fate from you, You could only escape useless sacrifice of 
fe by surrendering. We are assured you have not taken 

arms against us by hatred, Greedy England made you 
fight under a contract. You may confide in us for 
excellent treatment. Our covatry disposes of ample 
provisions ; there is enough for you to feed vou well and 
make you feel quite af your comfort, Dont further 
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hesitate! Come and surrender! On all other fronts of 
this war your own people and your allies’ situation is 
as hopeless as on the Peninsula. All news spread amongst 
you concerning the German and Austrian armies ‘are 
mere lies, There stands neither an Englishman, nor a 
Frenchman, nor a Russian on German soil, In the con- 
trary, the German troops are keeping a strong hold on 
the whole of Belgium and a conspicuous part of France. 
Since many a month a considerable part of Russian Poland 
is also in the hands of the Germans, who advance there 
every day, Early in May strong German and Austrian 
forces haye broken through the Russian centre in Galicia. 
Przemys! has fallen back into their hands lately, They 
are not in the least any handicapped by Italy joining 
your coalition, but are successfully engaged in driving 
the Russians in Galicia. ‘These Russian troops, whose 
co-operation once made you look forward to, are 
ice el in hundreds and in thousands. Do ae they 
yoo honour is safe! Further fighting is stupid 
This somewhat craftily-worded document, whic 
unmistakable signs of German concoction, es ae 
amusement among the Australian troopers, and made 
ag more than ever determined to fight to the bitter 
On Monday, June 21st, there was anoth i 
bombardment of the Turkish trenches for five paige 
‘hours, The French forces, after several vain attempts, 
succeeded in taking two lines of trenches on the right 
and. a Turkish redoubt, and held what they had “66 
gallantly gained. In this action the enemy suffered heavy 
‘losses, which were estimated at 7,000, together with 50 
Hip i om — casualties were 2,500 : 
er this heavy fighting it was onl: : 

the Turkish authorities ake for a inte oa ees 
Ser and requested an English officer who could speak 
orman to meet their emissary. Accordingly Tieutenant 
the Hon, Kenneth Dundas, of the Anson Battalion, was 
ehosen for this work, and went out under the Red Cross 
to the barbed wire, and for the first time was able to 
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ake a good look round “ No Man’s Land.” He said it 
pa a, shambles, and was littered with Turkish 
dead, The stench was almost overpowering. 

The Turk held out his hand, and they shook hands, 
whereupon he formally asked Lieutenant Dundas for al 
armistice, But it was that officer’s mission to point out 
that previously the Turks had not kept good faith, 
having used the temporary truce to bring up machine- 

uns, 
. “This is terrible,” said Lieutenant Dundas, pointing 
to the heaps of corpses rotting under the burning sun, 
« Although it is war-time, we are sorry this has to be. 

The Turk replied, shrugging his shoulders, “ Well, 
Great Britain started the war.” 

“Ah!” gaid the British envoy, “That is where we 
differ, The blame for that lies with Germany.” 

The Turk laughed, and said: “ Well, as we cannot 
agree about it, perhaps you will have some Turkish 
cigarettes.” 

He handed the lieutenant some cigarettes, struck @ 
match, gave him a light, and then proceeded: “ Although 
I speak German well, I am not a German. IT am a Turk. 
Great Britain has always been our friend in the past.” 
He expressed the hope that he would meet Lieutenant 
Dundas again and have another interview, and then, 
shaking hands, they returned to their trenches, when the 
firing began again as hot as ever. 

The chief base for stores and ammunition was at 
“W” Beach, Lancashire Landing, and a man returning 
to it after a month's absence would hardly have recognised 
it as the same shore on which he had disembarked on 
April 25th. At the end of June it had been completely 
transformed into a regular Army base. The Royal 
Engineers, with prodigious labour, had made excellent 
roads up from the water's edge, which enabled heavy 
guns and carts loaded with stores, ete., to be conveyed 
with comparative ease to their destination. The beach 
was split up into sections, one section being for the 
Army Service Corps, where, amidst stacks of boxes of 
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plum and apple jam, ammunition and boxes of water, they 
toiled like Trojans. 

Close to them was the Naval Beachmaster’s Office 
and Post Office, to and from which “ snotties ” could ‘be 
geen running at all hours with orders for the steam 
pinnaces lying at the different piers. The various 
headquarters were built of sand-bags and planks, which 
was the only safe mode of building for a beach like this, 
as it was frequently subjected to heavy bombardment by 
the enemy. There were numerous jetties built out to sea, 
and from these stores were landed and the wounded 
conveyed to hospital ships. Engaged on carrying duties 
were men of many different nationalities; there were 
Fgyptians, Greeks, Arabs, Russians, Poles, Indians, 
Senegalese, French, British, Turkish prisoners, Armenians 
and others, A considerable number of men were employed 
towards the end of June in manufacturing bombs, made 
from eld jam tins, Until the end of June no bombs were 
used in Gallipoli by either side. 

So far I have said but little about our glorious 
Navy. It is impossible to express at all adequately 
one’s intense admiration for its marvellous achievement. 

“Throughout the events I have chronicled,” said Sir 
Jan Hamilton, in closing his first despatch, “The Royal 
Navy has been father and mother to the Army. Not 
one of us but realises how much he owes to Vice-Admiral 
de Roeheck ; to the warships, French and British; to 
the destroyers, mine-sweepers, picket-boats, and to all 
their dauntless crews, who took no thought of themselvee, 
but risked everything to give their soldier comrades 8 
fair run in at the enemy.” 

Throughout the whole of this difficult period, it can 
be recorded with pride that the Royal Navy, most ably 
supported by the Mercantile Marine, kept their brethren 
jn the wilderness of Gallipoli regularly supplied with food 
and ammunition of all kinds, day and night, brought their 
parcels and letters, and were ready with their powerful 
guns to come to their assistance at any moment it was 
needed. Surely the world has no more glorious record 
than this! 
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The traditions of the past were worthily upheld by 
both officers and men, and the discipline was all that 
could be desired. There was always that respect for 
their officers on the part of the men, combined with « 
feeling of comradeship, which comes only of living aboard 
the same ship day by day. A few days after the landing, 
I was sitting with a well-known naval officer, who received 
the D.S.0. for gallant work on April 25th, We were 
smoking our pipes, and just in front of us on the beach 
were some blue-jackets from H.M. ships having a rest,. 
Suddenly one of the men came out with some exceedingly 
strong language, and in an instant the officer called 
out his name. Cap in hand, he came up and apologised. 

“You must be more careful in future,” said the 
lieutenant-commander ; “ you know I will not allow suck 
mene to be used in my presence; there is no need 
‘or it.” 

“Aye, aye! sir,” was the reply. “I’m sorry; it’s 
werry ’ot, and I was a-forgettin’ meself.” 

“That will do,” came the reply; “remember, we 
don’t allow it in the Service.” 


* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ISLAND OF IMBROS. 


When writing or speaking of the operations at the 
Dardanelles, it must always be borne in mind that that 
general term also includes a great deal of work done in 
obscure places on the numerous islands lying close to 
the peninsula of Gallipoli. One of these islands was 
Imbros, It was a peaceful, beautiful isle, with lofty 
mountains, picturesque villages, and cooling streams. 
Some twenty-five miles from Gallipoli, it was extensively 
used as an army base, and as a resort to which men, 
tired out with the long strain of incessant fighting, 
might go to recuperate. The 2nd Naval Brigade was sent 
here on June 22nd to rest, after being on Gallipoli’s 
inhospitable shore since the morning of April 25th, 1915. 
They had taken part in every stern fight that had 
been fought from the very beginning. 

We sailed away from Lancashire Landing about 
4 p.m. in trawlers, and arrived without a mishap at 
6-30 p.m. Submarines were beginning to be very 
troublesome about this time in Eastern waters, so that 
we were glad to be safely anchored at last in the harbour. 
While awaiting orders to disembark, a boat containing 
two facetious natives came alongside, and they “did a 
rearing trade” in postcards, figs and “Turkish Delight,” 
which they vowed was of Greek manufacture! Our men 
enjoyed “taking a rise” out of these happy salesmen, 
who made money almost as fast as: they could collect it, 
We landed about 7-20, and marched to our‘new quarters, 
which seemed most luxurious, being a camp of bell-tents, 
It was a curious sensation to sleep once again with a 
roof over one’s head, although it was merely of canvas; 
and the knowledge that we were on an island separated 
from the enemy and his guns by twenty-five miles of 
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water enabled us all to enjoy the first really satisfactory 
night of sleep we had had for nearly two months. Imbros 
is some eighteen miles in length, and has an area of 
116 square miles, Its highest summit is nearly two 
thousand feet above sea-level. It is well wooded, and 
corn, wine and cotton are abundantly grown in the 
valleys; oil is alse produced. 

On the afternoon of June 23rd a delightful surprise 
was in store for us; the band of H.M.S. Exmouth came 
and gave us an open-air concert. The music had a 
soothing effect on our tired nerves, and never has a 
programme given greater satisfaction than the one 
provided for us on this occasion. In the evening I went 
up a beautiful gully with two officers of the Howe 
Battalion, Lieutenant de la Motte and Lieutenant Browne, 
R.N.V.R. At the top of this gully was one of the most 
magnificent views I ever remember of wild mountain 
scenery. Here, on a kind of a plateau, beneath the shade 
of a mulberry tree, we found Lieutenant Robertes, the 
Howe machine-gun officer, encamped with his men. He 
accompanied us to the top of a rocky peak, from which 
the views were still more extensive. Gallipoli could be 
seen very distinctly in the distance, with the famous Achi 
Baba, on the summit of which shells were still bursting. 
After descending, we had one of the most delicious meals 
T ever partook of in the East. Lieutenant Robertes was 
evidently a connoisseur when it came to food, and had 
made friends with some of the natives, The menu 
consisted of fresh boiled fish, marrows, boiled rice and 
fresh-stewed mulberries, cheese, lettuce and cucumbers, 
washed down with lime-juice. 

Bathing at Imbros was one of the most delightful 
‘of pastimes; nearly every morning I bathed with 
Major Bridges, 0.C. Anson Battalion, or with Brigadier- 
General Freyburg, V.C. 

On June 24th (Thursday) I had the great privilege 
of a long walk with Commodore Backhouse, R.N. We 
climbed up wonderful ravines and gullies, and walked for 
miles over spreading hills, The Commodore is a great 
walker, with a tremendous stride, and few there were 
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in the Brigade who could keep pace with him. After 
going some miles we sat down by a lovely mountain pool 
and chatted and smoked. I do not think I ever enjoyed 
anything more during my experience than this talk with 
my Brigadier. In him one saw the finest type of officer 
that the Navy has produced, and that is saying a very 
great deal. We discussed almost everything under the 
gun, and the mysterious subject of death and afterwards. 
On the way back to the camp there was a spring of 
iey-cold water, at which the Commodore filled a handsome 
Grecian jug he was carrying. I was sorry when the 
time came to part, and I left him, I remember, thinking 
that as long as such men as he are in command of the 
‘ships forming the Grand Fleet Nelson’s audacious boast 
will be more than justified: “The fleets of England are 
equal to mect the world in arms.” 

Imbros was the island where General Sir Ian 
Hamilton had his headquarters, A small marquee and 
a modest wooden hut were the accommodation which the 
gallant Commander-in-Chief kept for his own personal 
use. Major John Churchill, brother of the Right Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill, was on the Headquarters Staff, and 
visited his cousin, Sub-Lieutenant Frewen, at our camp. 
On June 25th, Sir Ian Hamilton inspected the 2nd Naval 
Brigade, and, addressing the men, said “the work they 
‘had done entitled them to rank with the finest troops in 
Europe.” 

Next. day I marched over the mountains with 
“©” Company, Anson Battalion, under the command of 
Lieutenant the Hon, Kenneth Dundas and Lieutenant 
Frewen, to Panaghia, the capital of Imbros. It was 
very hot marching, and the scenery reminded me of our 
own Lake District on a perfect summer day, except that 
it was more rugged, Springs of icy-cold water proved a 
-great temptation to us all, and, from what I remember 
of the after-effects, I am afraid we partook rather too 
freely. Masses of Persian lilac and oleander grew on 
either side of the mountain paths, We found Panaghia 
a pretty, interesting town, and the inhabitants seemed 
lean, happy people. The little Greek children were very 
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fascinating, and played about the streets in very much 
the same way as British children do. The Church was 
a handsome building, its interior gorgeously ornamented 
with several fine pictures. We talked to two priests, 
who told us that there was a girl in the town who spoke 
English, They led us up to a pretty Italian girl, who 
was knitting, and on asking in French if she could 
speak English, she replied: “I speak just a very lestle.” 
She told us about the island, and we found she could 
speak six languages—Italian, Greek, French, English, 
Spanish and German, A little café provided us with & 
meal, consisting of omelettes and fruit. There were 
geveral interesting relica of the time when the island 
was under Turkish rule and a Turkish governor resided 
there, Among them was the ruined mosque, to which 
the Greeks pointed with glee, On going inside, Lieutenant 
Dundas gave an imitation of the way in which Turks 
chant their prayers, greatly to the astonishment of the 
natives. Near the mosque was the building in which the 
Turkish governor had lived, Tt was ina very dilapidated 
condition, and there was a cupboard strewn with old 
official papers, which looked as if it had not changed 
very much since the day its owner had left it in haste. 

Soon it was time to wend our way homewards, and 
none of us were sorry when the camp was reached about 
8-30 p.m. It is necessary to say here, because of after 
events, that I had not felt at all well during this march, 
and on our return had to go straight to my tent. 

Next day, June 27th, was Sunday, and with difficulty 
I celebrated Holy Communion under some shady trees 
at 7-30 a.m. I was very much weaker and feverish, but 
I managed to take parade service at 10 a.m. This proved 
to be the last service I was to take for the officers and 
men of my old Brigade, General Sir Tan Hamilton had 


signified his intention of being present, but was prevented. 


at the last minute, owing to the arrival of some other 
troops from the Peninsula. I remember this service best 
of all, The Commodore was present, with his staff, and 
the Ansons, Hoods and Howes were lined up in a huge 
square, We sang:— “Jesu, Lover of my soul” and “O 
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God, our Help in ages past.” The address was on 
Hebrews xiii, 8: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” 

It was a splendid service, but I felt thankful when 
it was over, as 1 was in great pain, and the doctor 
ordered me complete rest. Several men came in and 
chatted with me during the afternoon. Next day the 
battalions were ordered back to Gallipoli after ‘a short 
but delightful holiday. It was evident that I was too 
ill to go with them, and so very reluctantly I went 
into the R.A.M.C, Hospital close to the harbour at Tmbros.. 
Here I was destined to remain for three weeks, and when 
the time came for me to leave I was advised by the 
doctors that’ the best thing for me would be to return 
to England. My complaint had played havoc with my 
constitution, and I felt very weak. My nerves also were 
not what they had been. 

In the same hospital were several officers who had 
just come across from Gallipoli. Even the doctors 
themselves could not escape from the diseases they had 
come out to cure. Close to me lay Surgeon Taylor, R.N., 
of the R.N. Division, who was “stroke” of the Cambridge 
Fight in 1905. I also struck up a warm friendship with 
Lieut. Killen, of the Egyptian Works Company, Royal 
Engineers, and we had great amusement over our meals. 
One of the orderlies announced one day, after we had 
had a fortnight of “slops,” that we were to have some 
chicken, and the excitement knew no bounds in our tent. 
When dinner came to be served, however, we ascertained 
that the chicken was a curious-looking bird which had 
emerged from @ tin, and, although it tasted somewhat like 
rabbit, we were rather disappointed, We had “egg flip- 
and brandy,” stout and port to help us on the road to 
recovery, and, on our last night in hospital, a half-bottle> 
of champagne among seven of us. The doctors looked 
after us most faithfully, and it is impossible to say too 
much in their praise. 

Just before leaving I was visited by the chaplain of 
H.MS. “Exmouth,” which was the guardship lying in 
the harbour, _I was discharged on the afternoon of 
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July 12th, feeling better, but by no means myself yet. 
That night I dined with Lieutenant Killen in the Royal 
Engineers’ Mess. Egyptians waited at table, and the 
cook was of the same nationality. A Naval Commander 
and a Lieutenant-Commander from the Exmouth dined 
with us, and I remember an interesting discussion took 
place as to the future of the Navy and the submarine 
menace, After dinner Lieutenant Killen was showing me 
his revolver in his tent, when I happened to remark: “T 
hope it isn’t loaded.” Almost as I said the words 
he pulled the trigger, and there was a loud report. 
Fortunately the bullet went into the ground, my foot 
escaping by about two inches! 

Lieutenant Killen wrote to me as late as 
September Ist, 1915: “We are faced with the prospect 
of wintering out in Imbros. We have had a little taste 
of what the weather can be like when it rains, Two 
hours’ rain last week flooded out the tents and converted 
the roads into impassable swamps of liquid mud. The 
operations out here seem to have come to a deadlock ; 
ro progress on either side and no prospect of any, unless 
Bulgaria comes in on our side, which does not seem likely 
at present, This morning eleven aeroplanes passed over 
the camp heading for the Peninsula, so I expect there is 
something in the wind. Possibly they are going to ‘ spill 
the Porte’ in Constantinople. The Egyptians will soon 
‘be leaving here . . . . . they have done splendid 
work ; still, one can’t expect them to stand the cold 
weather. I have not fired my revolver since the time I 
nearly punetured your foot!” 

At 6-30 am, on Tuesday, July 13th, I left in a 
‘trawler for Cape Helles, arriving there shortly after 
10 a.m., thus beginning my second visit to Gallipoli. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


FAREWELL TO GALLIPOLI, 


On returning to the Peninsula I found the position 
there about the same as when we left for our short rest. 
The fighting had consisted of several attempts to take 
Achi Baba, but all efforts were in vain. This hill of 
600 feet, as I have tried to point out already in these 
pages, was a perfect natural fortress, and as long as the 
enemy had it in his possession he held the key to the 
position. 

The 52nd Division of Territorials attacked a position 
of the Turkish line on July 12th. This Division had 
relieved the Naval Division, which was enjoying a well- 
deserved rest, The attack succeeded at the beginning, but 
by the afternoon: of the 13th, the 52nd had lost practically 
all the ground they had gained, and the R.N. Division 
was ordered to recapture the lost trenches. This task 
fell mainly to the 1st Naval Brigade and the Marines. 
Five Naval Division battalions took part in this attack, 
the Nelson Battalion being in the centre. The advance 
bad to be made hastily, and as a result our casualties were 
severe. It was a magnificent success, however, and five 
lines of hostile trenches fell to the Naval Division. 
During the attack, Sub-Lieutenant F. H. J. Startin (late 
R.N.), Nelson Bataalion, was severely wounded just 
outside the fire trenches, In spite of loss of blood, and 
with great gallantry, he continued doing his duty and 
encouraging his men for thirty-six hours. At first the 
stretcher-bearers were unable to reach him, but, even 
when they were able to do so, he would not be carried 
into safety until other wounded men in front had been 
brought in, thus setting a noble example to those around 
nee He died of his wound shortly after on a hospital 
ship. 
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While this attack was in progresé I arrived back 
.on the Peninsula, On reaching the rest camp I found 


several of my old friends, who had been wounded early . 


in May, were back at their duties. It was good to see 
them again, but it prought back the past very vividly 
with all ite memories. I was feeling unwell, and the 
flies and dust seemed worse than in June. I hated the 
jdea of leaving my old Brigade, but, on taking further 
_advice, there was 00 doubt as to what course I should 
take. A chaplain who is weak with disease, and whose 
nerves have bad a severe shock, is only ap encumbrance 
to a brigade, and cannot be the help to the men he 
ought to be. Arrangements were made for my passage 
back to England, and_the following are the last three 
entries made in my diary in Gallipoli :— 

“Wednesday, July 14th—Had a very bad night last 
night; not a wink of sleep! Many xeports to-day of 
‘surrender of Turks on the right flank. Buried poor 
Lieutenant Byles, of the Headquarters Staff, to-day, in 
the B.N, Division cemetery about 10 a.m. Funeral was 
attended by Commodore Backhouse, R.N., and his staff, 
“fhe Commodore very kindly sent ie some ‘Spectators’ 
with his compliments. 1am to get a doctor's certificate 
to-day.” ; 

“Thursday, July 15th.—Got up early—about 5 a.m. 
—after a fairly poor night. A ‘Taube’ flew over here 
this morning and dropped three bombs, which did not 
appear to do much damage. The French fired off their 
rifles violently into the sky, but got nowhere near him! 
Visited Failes (Chaplain to lst R.N, Brigade) in the 
evening, who was drinking water with lemonade tablets 
dissolved in it! Everything for my removaliis arranged.” 

“Pyiday, July 16th.—Said good-bye to three officers 
and the ‘old’ men of the Anson Battalion, after having 
been with them ‘through many and great dangers.” My 
prayer is that they may soon return in triumph, Then 
T visited the Howes, and shook hands with Colonel 
Collins and my old friends there. Took leave of the 
Hoods, and saw Asquith and Charles Lister—they are 
both maguificent fellows! Went on board the Hospital 
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Ship. Strange to say. it was the very same ship we had 
‘come out in, the Union Castle Liner, but she had been 
transformed into a hospital ship, I was accorded a 
aplendid welcome by the ship’s officers. Nice lunch, after 
which I sat and talked with Lord Bangor and several 
other officers. Then went round the wards and visited 
the sick—some very severe cases. One man died to-day. 
I buried him at 8 p.m., the body being covered with the 
Union Jack and reverently ‘committed to the deep.’ It 
was my first burial at sea.” 

Strictly speaking, I was forbidden to act as chaplain, 
and had instructions that I had not to do any work 
whatever. But on getting aboard this ship I found three 
hundred cases, many of them serious, and no chaplain 
to visit them. Needless to say, I promised to act as 
padré until the official chaplain ehould arrive. Fresh cases 
kept coming in from Cape Helles, and we expected to 
wait for a time before sailing, as there was accommodation 
for some six hundred patients. Australia has every reason 
to be proud of her sailors and soldiers, but she has also 
cause to be equally proud of her nursing sisters. On 
board this ship ‘there were six regular Australian Army 
nursing-sisters and one English nurse (Territorial), The 
matron was also an Australian. No women could have 
heen more devoted to their duty than were these gallant 
souls, Day and night, in calm or rough weather, these 
Australian girls did their work, without thinking of 
themselves; and in spite of the many sad tasks that 
‘fell to their lot, I never heard a single murmur or 
complaint. Two sisters slept during the day, and took 
night duty; and when fhe number of patients is borne 
in mind, it will readily be seen how hard was their 
work. The same might be said of the five surgeons on 
board, who did all in their power to alleviate suffering 
and to save life, acting with great skill under difficult 
circumstances, and with great unselfishness. The only 
recreation that these faithful men and women got was an 
occasional concert in the lounge after dinner. Had we 
not had something like this te enliven our drooping spirits 
‘we should have gone raving mad. And yet, if there was 
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any laughter or gaiety, it had an artificial ring about it, 
and it was evident that, even in the midst of singing 
songs from the musical comedies, the sisters often found 


their thoughts wandering to their cases down below in’ 


the wards. Hardly a night passed without one death. 
Life in a hospital ship is a curious mixture of sadness 
and mirth. There are always some slight cases, perhaps 
of leg wounds, men who will laugh, joke and play cards, 
whereas only a few yards away a man will be passing on 
his journey through death to life, and will be whispering 
to the chaplain a last message home, In fact, one is 


reminded of those words in “Sartor Resartus ” :—“ The 
joyful and the sorrowful are there; men are dying 
there . . +» men are praying—on the other 


side of a partition men are cursing; and around 
them all is the vast void night—while Councillors of 
State sit plotting and playing their high chess game, 
whereof the pawns are men. . . . , Two-legged 
animals without feathers lie around us, in horizontak 
positions, their heads all in nighteaps, and full of the 
foolishest dreams. . . . , All these heaped and 
huddled together, with nothing but a little carpentry 
SG cea between them—crammed in, like salted fish 
in their barrel.” 

Tt is pleasant to be able to record that there was 
more “praying” than “ cursing,” and the visits of the 
chaplain seemed always to be appreciated. Sad to relate, 
many men died of wounds during the week T acted as 
chaplain, between July 16th and 22nd, and it was my 
painful duty to commit twenty hodies to the deep “to be 
turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of 
the body (when the sea shall give up her dead), and the 
life of the world to come.” 


_The men on board came from many different 
regiments, and I remember visiting dying men from the 
following :—The 5th Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
the Ist King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the 9th 
Manchesters, the Royal Horse Artillery, the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, the 7th Highland Light Infantry, the 
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Royal Army Medical Corps, the Royal Engineers, the 9th 
Rieyal Warwicks, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the 7th 
Royal Scots, the 7th Lancashire Fusiliers, the 6th East 
Lancashires, and the Royal Navy, Naval Division, and 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps. 


As I went my rounds the change in accent was 
remarkable. One minute I would be talking to a “canny 
Scot,” so broad that it was only with difficulty that I 
could make out what he was saying, and the next minute 
the yoice that talked with me showed unmistakably that 
its owner lived within sight of the Dome of St. Paul’s. 
In the next bed, perhaps, would lie a typical Yorkshireman, 
and in the next a man from far-off Australia. 


The longer we remained off Cape Helles the more 
crowded did the ship become. Severe fighting was in 
progress just at this very time, and so it can be imagined 
that many critical cases came aboard needing immediate 
attention, The Roman Catholic patients had caused me 
some anxiety, as there was no chaplain for them, but, to 
my great relief, a Franciscan Father came on board on 
Monday, July 19th. Father Barry, for such was his name, 
was one of the most genial of all the padrés out in the 
East. Patriarchal-looking, with a long, flowing beard, 
he was immensely beloved by his men, He was unable 
te stay for more than two or three days, because, as a 
Naval Chaplain, his duty was to visit all H.M, ships and 
hospital ships, thus being, as he put it, “a sort of 
ecclesiastical tramp.” 


All this time the Turks were exceedingly busy 
shelling “W” Beach, and, on the night of the 17th July, 
set fire to the small arms ammunition and some 18-pounder 
shells. It made « magnificent, but sad, spectacle from 
our ship. For many reasons we were thankful to be on 
the water instead of the Beach, The blazing boxes, and 
the cartridges and shells exploding and leaping up into 
the air, giving a kind of “ will-o’-the-wisp ” effect, made 
Farts of the shore very dangerous. This fire was 
responsible for the arrival on board our ship of a 
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very gallant officer, whose work at Cape Helles, 
often performed under great difficulty, will always be 
xemembered with gratitude — Lieutenant-Commander 
Grattan, R.N., D.S.0. He was in charge of the wireless 
telegraphy station at “W” Beach from May Ist, 1915, 
to the evacuation, was mentioned in despatches several 
times, and awarded the D.S.O. in March, 1916. During 
the fire at the ammunition park he was severely burnt 
about the legs and arms, but careful nursing~ helped 
him on the way to a complete recovery. 

On Thursday, July 22nd, the officially-appointed 
chaplain came aboard, and so relieved me of my task. 
About 10 a.m. on this day we were startled by a shell 
bursting in the water not fifty yards from our ship; this 
was followed by a second, whereupon the captain thought 
it advisable to put out to sea another half-mile, There 
was a good deal of speculation as to why these shots 
were fired, but the most likely reason is that they were 
aimed at an ammunition-ship which happened to be 
passing us at the time. Fragments of shell were picked 
up on board, and given as keepsakes to the sisters, who 
kept cool and did their work calmly throughout this 
somewhat terrifying experience. 


I cannot forget one incident that oceurred on this 
day. arly in the morning the sister sent for me to 
come down to “D” Ward to see a poor fellow who was 
“passing westward.” I talked to him and comforted 
him to the best of my ability, and then he made a short 
act of contrition. Just before the end he looked up 
into my face and said: “May I hold your hand? It 
will make me fee! as if I were at home.” And then he 
passed to that Home where he will be at home for ever. 


Next day, July 23rd, the last cases came on board, 
and we weighed anchor about 10-15 am.. It was with 
mixed feelings that I watched Gallipoli growing fainter 
and fainter in the distance; I was glad to be leaving 
jis inhospitable shore, but could not help a pang of regret 
at leaving so many good friends behind, Some I left 
still doing their duty nobly; others, and by far the 
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“great majority, had finished the work it was theirs to 


do, and their bodies lie in the Turkish dust—until tle 
dJast trumpet sounds. And yct their message to..us 
would be:— 

“Tf I should dic, think only this of me- 


That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever Englaai.” 


@All 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


We sailed direct from Cape Helles to Mudros, arriving 
in Lemnos Harbour about 3 p-m, on July 23rd. Here 
we lay at anchor during the night, and started for 
Alexandria early next morning. 


One of the last cases to be brought on board the . 


ship was an officer, whose name has already figured 
prominently in this short history, Lieutenant-Commander 
Freyburg, D.S.0. This was the second time he had 
been wounded, and on this occasion it was a bad hit 
in the abdomen. Brigadier-General Freyburg, V.C., D.S.0., 
as he ig known in France to-day, is a wonderful man! 
In fact he seemed to be “ made of indiarubber |” Everyone 
knew him in the Royal Naval Division as a great, tall, 
happy-go-lucky fellow, who “didn’t seem to know the 
use of fear,” as Kipling puts it; and yet, with all his 
strength and intrepidity, he was a large-hearted man, 
beloved by all ranks, with a smile and cheery word 
for all with whom he came in contact. Just as the ship 
was about to sail I was leaning over the side, watching 
the stretcher-cases being slung aboard, when a voice from 
the lighter down below shouted: “Hullo! Padré! Have 
you any cigarettes?” It was Freyburg, and before many 
minutes had passed his wants were supplied. Next day, 
contrary to orders, he was sitting up in bed, and, long 
before he was allowed to do so officially, was walking 
about the deck, saying “there was nothing much the 
matter with him.” The pretty Australian sister shook 
her head and said: “I guess he’s made of indiarubber !” 
But there is one thing that everybody says of Freyburg, 
and that is that, in battle and out of it, he is a thorough 
“white man.” Professor A, W. Mayo Robson, the famous 
surgeon, was in our ship during her voyage to Egypt 
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and I was privileged to have several interesting 
con-versations with him. 

Just as we were getting near Alexandria we received 
4 wireless message from H.M.S. Bacchante, ordering us 
to change our course direct to Port Said. This came as 
quite an unwelcome surprise; but orders are orders! 
Port Said was reached about 9 p.m. on Monday, July 26th, 
after-a delightfully smooth voyage. It took a long time 
to remove the patients from the ship, but by Tuesday 
evening every single case had been conveyed ashore. 
After having spent so long a time in this old ship, both 
on the yoyage out and on the way home, it was with 
great regret I left her early on the morning of Suly 29th. 
Three of the surgeons and several of the sisters were 
up to say farewell, and gave me a splendid “ send-off.” 

T left Port Suid for Alexandria in the morning, and 
at the station many Italians had assembled to bid 
God-speed to some of their compatriots who were going 
to the war, They came armed with floral offerings and 
flags, and a brass band led the procession. Tremendous 
cheers were raised as the train steamed out. 

Tn the opposite corner of the first-class carriage in 
which I was travelling sat a youngish man, dressed in 
white duck, and evidently a Government official of some 
description . We started the usual conversation indulged 
in by talkative passengers in a railway carriage, and 
then, somehow, the subject discussed turned to English 
schools. “I was at the Quaker’s School at Ackworth,” 
my fellow-traveller remarked, 

“That is rather strange,” I replied, “because you 
were probably there with some cousins of mine named 
Edmundson.” 

And so it was—he knew them every one. It is 
what the Americans call a “ bromidiom ” to say “ What a 
small place the world is!” but it very often appears to 
‘be true! 

There were some quaint-looking natives on the 
platforms of the stations we passed through, and near 
Temailia I remember seeing several women smoking 
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hookahs outside their dwellings, and chattering to eacl 
other as do the village gossips of Great Britain. 

We arrived in Alexandria about 3-25. Here I called. 
on Lieutenant F, V, Wilson, R.N.V.R., of the Anson 
Battalion, who, on account of ill-health, had been left to 
assist the base-commandant, He made arrangements for 
iy return to England. I left for Port Said, where I was. 
to embark, on Monday, August 2nd, and on arrival there 
met a Staff-officer, who asked me if I were returning to- 
Ingland. On saying “yes,” he asked me to accompany 
him to the Eastern Exchange Hotel, as he was also going 
home. We dined together, and I found that my companion 
was Major Lord Montgomerie, 2nd Life Guards, who had. 
heen A.D.C. to General Hunter-Weston on the Peninsula. 
Tho hotel and its inhabitants caused us great amusement ; 
in fact life in general bore quite a different aspect from 
what it did previous to the war. We had been in the very 
thick of the fighting, amidst dangers and great hardships, 
and now to be back again in civilisation, with properly- 
cooked food and abundant supplies of hot water, caused 
us to find enjoyment even in the most ordinary things. 

For a long time we had been away from the other 
sex—in fact so far away that we had not heard a female 
voice for over four months. One of the queerest sensations 
that I can remember was arriving on the hospital ship 
and hearing a woman’s voice again. It was only one 
Australian sister calling out to another: “Right oh! Tk 
be there in a minute,” But how little did she know that 
® man on deck was standing fascinated by the sound, as 
though it were a voice from another world, where one 
had dwelt in the distant past! To the traveller and 
explorer this may sound absurd, but to. one who has 
hardly. travelled at all it was a reality, 

About 10-30 am. on August 4th we left for the 
transport Y- » which was to take us to England. 
There were five officers on board, and two hundred Indian 
soldiers on their way to sée the Motherland for the first 
time, They were coming as a medical unit to Britain, 
and had not seen any. fighting yet. I found there were 
eight Christians among them, and with one of these I 
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had a long talk. On telling him that I had been to the 
Dardanelles and had landed with the 29th Division, so 
far escaping injury, he looked me up and down and then 
said: “God has been good to you.” 

On Sunday morning, August 8th, we had Divine 
service on the boat deck. It was a fine, sunny morning, 
the sea was calm, and we were out of sight of land. 
My congregation consisted of Colonel. Robinson (East 
Lancashires) Major Lord Montgomerie, the captain, the 
chief officer, two native Indian Christians, and members 
of the crew. The hymns were accompanied by a 
gramophone, which was rather an unusual way of 
providing sacred music, We sang “Ouward, Christian 
soldiers,” “Eternal Father, strong to save,” and “ Lead, 
kindly Light.” All went well until the second verse of 
John Henry Newman’s beautiful hymn; then something 
seemed to go wrong with the gramophone’s interior, and, 
to the consternation and dismay of both the chaplain 
and his congregation, the rest of the hymn was played 
in “rag-time.” 

A voyage up the Mediterranean was by no means 
free from danger eyen in those days. Submarines were 
very active and a continual menace to the men of the 
Mercantile marine. It is impossible to express one’s 
admiration for the gallantry and devotion to duty shown 
by officers and men. Malta was passed about 9 a.m. on 
August 9th, and then we had to steam very slowly until 
9 p.m., when we entered one of the danger zones, We 
steamed through at thirteen knots an hour, the captain 
remaining on the bridge all the night. Fortunately no 
hostile submarine made its appearance. Gibraltar was 
reached on August 13th, and here we lay at anchor for 
about six hours, while the purser landed to buy. some 
vegetables, 

On August 16th we had only five hundred miles to 
go, but this, from the captain’s point of view, was the 
Most anxious period of the voyage. Four natives were 
placed as watchers on deck all day until dusk, and were 
told by the officer in command that they were to report 
anything they saw that was unusual, even a big fish. 
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One of these men came down and reported that there was 
a ship on fire. Great excitement prevailed for a minute, 
but on getting up on deck the captain found that it 
was merely a small whale throwing up a spout of water! 

The natives spent their time in drilling and 
wrestling, and some lively bouts were witnessed between 
Mohammedans and Hindoos. The aroma from their 
kitchens was not of the most attractive kind, and I 
cannot honestly say that the food looked appetising. 
Fire-drill was the most sensational amusement; when 
the syren blew, we had to dash to our respective boats, 
with life-belts round us. To while away the time two 
of us began to issue- a ship’s newspaper entitled “The 
Gazette,” which aimed at “ragging” everyone on board, 
without being too personal. The purser—a handy man 
with his pencil—drew some wonderful caricature portraits 
of us all in turns. During the latter part of the voyage 
the editors, of whom I was the chief, lived in hourly dread 
of being attacked by the other passengers with a 
mammoth squirt. 

At noon on Tuesday, August 17th, we entered the 

most dangerous submarine area, and received a wireless 
Tessage from the Admiralty warning us that two hostile 
submarines were operating in that area, and that we were 
to keep a sharp lookout for mines. The captain hardly 
ever left the bridge, and was evidently anxious. Suddenly, 
to the westward, we saw what appeared to be a transport 
with a submarine alongside ; even the captain was taken 
in at first and said: “We are in for it this time.” 
Closer investigation, however, drew from the chief officer 
the remark: “You're all out of it; it’s only a tug.” 
: At dusk the Lizard Light could be seen plainly, and 
then, after a time, other lights on the British Coast. 
Although there was still a long way to go, yet these very 
lights rejoiced our hearts and spoke of home. Nearer 
and nearer the lights of Plymouth came. “There’s no 
country like it,” remarked the captain to me; “and 
no place like your home.” Suddenly three or four 
searchlights were turned on us, and an examination ship 
came alongside, We had come safely through all. 
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That night we lay at anchor in the Sound. In the 
morning the Indians on board received a great ovation 
‘as we steamed up to the landing-place. And then, amid 
many farewells, we departed on our several ways. It 
was really too good to be true that we were really in 
the train for dear old London. We had been through a 
great deal since we last saw it and paced its streets ; 
hut all was forgotten now in the joy of being home again. 

On my return the Archbishop of York wrote to me: 
—“I am very glad that one of the men whom I have 
‘ordained should have been privileged to be the first 
Anglican Chaplain who landed in that great enterprise, 
end that you were able, though in the midst of so much 


danger and distress, to do something to help numbers of 


wounded and dying men. It is refreshing to hear your 
account of the way in which, in the. presence of danger, 
men of all kinds turn towards God. I only wish that 
the nation here at home, face to face with graye realities 
of another kind, could feel the same stirring of their 
heart and conscience.” 
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CHAPTER XXY. 
CONCLUSION. 


“ And everybody praised the D 
| Who tins Be fight did ma 
And what good came of it at fast?’ 
4 Quoth little Peterkin. 
Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
- But ’twas a famous victory.’ ”’ 


There is one question in Southey’s familiar lines ~ 


on the “Battle of Blenheim” which has bee ked 
frequently in regard to th ipoli i a W : 

goat cane aes the Gallipoli campaign: “ What 

nthe whole, I think it was more use! 

people imagine. There are always a certain Avira 
supercilious ‘critics who refuse to hear anything that is 
good about an enterprise when that enterprise has turned 
out a failure from the material point of view, This is 
especially trae of war. The Gallipoli Campaign was & 
failure, but, as Milman said of the Papacy, it was “the 
most magnificent failure in the world” from the standpoint 
of the actual fighting. Materially it failed; morally it 
was a triumph. Politically, the very fact that we gained 
a. footing on the shores of the Peninsula influenced Italy, 

and most probably it was very largely through this that 
the gallant little nation launched her attack upon Austria, 

Gallipoli did not fail to influence the Balkan States, and 
Bulgaria would have been in the field against us much 
earlier in the year 1915 had it not been for our successes 
at Cape Helles and Anzac Cove. I cannot but think that 

a B scaase in the Near East had also an effect upon 

“Men are already saying that the two i 
of the war are the sn ae Belgium, oe Gallia.” 
writes Dr. Brent, Bishop of the Philippine Islands, “ where 
the immortal will of man willed to dare an undertaking 
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beyond its power, and honoured itself in the failure-. 
Gallipoli was the Charge of the Six Hundred multiplied. 
by a hundred.” é 

But, even from the soldier's point of view, the- 
Gallipoli campaign was not as barren in its fruit-bearing 
ag some would make it appear. We engaged large forces 
of the Turks’ finest troops, and defeated them time after” 
time, and during our stay on the Peninsula we know for 
a fact that the enemy’s losses in killed and wounded were 
far heavier than our own. It may be shown, some day,- 
that the great successes gained in Mesopotamia were not 
entirely due to the magnificent bravery and endurance: 
of our troops under Sir Stanley Maude, but that many 
who rest in the dust of Gallipoli had their share in them 
too. Suffice it to say that they killed off many who» 
formed “the flower” of the Turkish army. To have put 
cut of action, or kept from action on some other war-front, 
nearly 500,000 Turks, js no mean achievement, and yet 
this was done by the British and French Forces in 


dark, The actual landing was the treading of an untried 
way; it was a feat of arms without precedent in military 
history, unless, perhaps, we look back into the remote- 
past, and read of the campaigns of Xerxes. 

It is easy enough to sit in an arm-chair at home: 
and to ask: “Why did not the troops land higher up, 
instead of at Helles, and support the Australians, and 
make one big push, and get astride the Peninsula?” 
Every available landing place was used, and used to its 
utmost capacity, by Sir Ian Hamilton, and yet there 
are critics who appear to think that the coast resembled 
the Suffolk coast, with many ideal spots for the landing” 
of men, ammunition and stores. Mistakes were made, 
undoubtedly; but in my humble judgment it is grossly 
unfair to attempt to blame anyone in particular when 
so many of the chief witnesses lie buried in Turkish soil.. 
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_ It may be true, as has been said, that ju 
time of the evacuation of Gallipoli the Turks nk holing 
the strain of over eight months’ incessant fighting and 
sc a a but we shall have to wait, 
robal a long time ing i i 
De aan. , before anything is known. with 
It will always be a matter for pride on 
the Royal Naval Division that they — ae ots 
in the defence of Antwerp and in the Gallipoli campaign 
You have been connected,” a man once said .to mB, 
with the two mistakes of the war.” But that is a 
statement which needs qualifying, No man, who knows 
all the facts, could say that the sending of a Naval Force 
to Antwerp was a “mistake.” If anyone knows the 
truth of the matter it ought to be Sir E. C. Hertslet, 
who was British ambassador in Antwerp at the time and 
he has asserted more than once that the coming ‘of a 
Naval Force to the city in the hour of its need not 
only saved the Belgian Army, but also the Channel ports 
T have tried to point out in these pages how the 
2nd Royal Naval Brigade, to which I was chaplain, was 
in the beginning almost entirely a Nayal Force; but 
later on, as the needs of the Fleet became pressing, “the 
naval element was gradually eliminated, so that, the 
Brigade, as it was constituted at the time of the Gallipoli 
landing, consisted very largely of Kitchener's Army - 
with six months’ training to their credit. Scattered here 
and there among them one found the old R.N.V.R. hand, 
and the stoker, R.N., who would make the hair of the 
hew recruits stand up on end as he spun yarns of his 
old sea-days, puffing at a short clay pipe, as they sat 
oa, pee dug-out in the evening, : r 
‘0 the 29th Division and the Royal N: ivisi 
fell the hardest work in Gallipoli, That Sir ies anes 
recognised this is shown, I think, by the way in which 
he words the closing sentences of his final despatch :— 
So I bid them all farewell, with a special God-speed to 
the campaigners who have served with me right through 
from the terrible, yet most glorious earlier days—the 
incomparable 29th Division, the young veterang of the 
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Naval Division.” We have always been proud of being 
placed second on the list and next to that glorious 
Division which achieved the impossible on the morning 
of April 25th, 1915. The Australians and New Zealanders 
fought heroically at Anzac, but we must not forget that 
“the beaches at Helles were as red as those at Anzac, 
end the Lancashire Landing and the River Clyde are a8 
famous as Hell Spit and Brighton Beach.” 

The 2nd Naval Brigade, after I left them, had 
further experience of fighting the Turk in Gallipoli, and. 
were present at the landing at Suvla Bay on August 6th, 
1915. The following extract from a letter, dated August. 
27th, is interesting; it is written by one of my old men 
of the Anson Battalion :—“I don’t know if you have read 
of the new landing that has been made, but I am glad 
to tell you it was nothing compared to the one on the 
25th of April. But it was “warm » when we had been 
there a few hours. We had a few losses in the Anson 
Battalion, killed and wounded, and I am sorry to say 
that among them was Lieutenant the Honourable Kenneth. 
Dundas and Colour-Sergeant Bedell; but, as you know, 
Sir, we all have to take our chances and trust to God. 
We have got the 29th Division with us. . . - We 
are having some wet weather, and it is not very 
comfortable.” ‘The rest of their time in Gallipoli up to 
the evacuation was spent by my old Brigade in fatigue 
work and the usual spells in the trenches. The battalions 
could not always keep together; for instance, while the 
Ansons were taking part in the new landing at Suvla 
Bay, the Hoods were still in the southern part near 
Cape Helles. They took part in the severe fighting on 
August 6th, 7th, 25th and 26th. 

- +” At the evacuation, January 8th, 1916, there are many 
who claim to have been the last to leave the Peninsula, 
but among the last troops to push off in boats from 
Lancashire Landing were representatives of the Royal 
Naval Division, It was fitting that those who had been 
among the very first to arrive should be the last to 
leave. I was privileged to have a long talk with 
Lieutenant Alan Campbell, R.N.V.R., who was smong 
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sthese, and he gave a vivid account of the closing hours. 
The wonderful removal of guns and ammunition, the 
“silent hour,” to which the Turks had grown accustomed, 
the men going about the trenches with their boots padded 
‘with atraw, and the heavy bombardments of the last 
phase by heavy howitzers, made up a memorable picture. 
‘Then he drew a remarkable word picture of the last 
“silent hour” on January 8th, during which the last 
men quietly left the trenches. Turkish priests could be 
heard calling the warriors to prayer ; and, alnost before 
those prayers would be ended, the last English and French 
soldiers would be pushing off from the shore, The great 
campaign was over. 

Lieutenant Campbell also told how an Australian 
officer spoke of leaving Anzac in December, The men 
filed down to the boats very qnietly, treading lightly as 
they passed the rows of crosses, where their gallant 
comrades lay at rest, and one was heard to say to another : 
“I hope to God they can’t hear us going.” 

Soon a great explosion shook the whole Peninsula ; 
the time-fuses attached to specially prepared explosives 
‘had done their work, and had destroyed abandoned heaps 
.of stores and supplies. This was the end! On April 25th, 
1915, the Peninsula was red with blood; on January 8th, 
1916, it was red with fire. On the hill at Cape Helles 
rows of crosses stood out against the fiery background, 
and onlookers were reminded that the whole campaign 
had been, as it were, a “Calvary ’—one glorious chapter 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, 

As one looks back at past days, it is inspiring to 


remember that there is still a Royal Naval Division 
-doing valiant service, They are not exactly like the old 


Lattalions, who bere the burden and heat of the day, 
but, as Sir Ian Hamilton said a short time ago: “A 
blood akin to that which reddened the waters of Helles 
runs still in the veins of their successors in France.” 
The old battalion I used to mess with has changed 
so completely that I dare say not more than a dozen 
familiar faces remain; but Commander Stuart-Jones, 
R.N.V.R., is still with it in France, and only the other 
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ay he wrote me a letter, in which occur these splendid 
bo Src If any of the men who have gone can look 
down on the old hattalion now, I don’t think they'll be 
ashamed of us; and in my opinion all the good worl: 
we have done is almost entirely due to the example they 
‘get us in the olden days, up to which we are doing our 

live.” 
WP With that spirit running through the officers and 
men of our Naval and Military Forces, surely we can 
face the future with confidence and hope, 
* * 


I feel that I cannot bring ue ion aes to - 
nd without paying a very special tribute of praise © 
ae great, depot, which might be termed “The Nursery 
of the Royal Naval Division,” where so many of Its 
officers and men received their early training ; I mean 
the R.N. Depét at the Crystal Palace, It is impossible 
to praise too highly the untiring efforts made by 
Commodore Sir R. H. Williams-Bulkeley, Bart., C.B., and 
Commander T. H. Roberts-Wray, R.N.V.R., to maintain 
the efficiency and discipline of this great training-centre 
for the R.N. Division and the Flect. Tt has supplied 
thousands of men for every branch of the naval service, 
‘and the success of the Naval Division abroad, both at the 
‘present day, and in the past, is due in no small measure 
to those responsible for the early training of officers and 
men at the Crystal Palace Depdt. The writer of a poem 
in one of the best-known periodicals called the Royal 
Naval Division “The Crystal Palace Army.” Perhaps 
the title was given in satire, but it is by no means @ 
‘misnomer, for it was the Crystal Palace training staff who 
turned out men capable of fighting side by side with 
the 29th Division, men who gained immortal renown at 
the storming of Beaucourt, and who will give a good 
account of themselves wherever they serye on sea or land. 


* * 

But it is time for me to bring these reminiscences to 
a conclusion ; they have been written with but one object 
in view, and that is to tell the truth about the Royal 
Naval Division, and to show what its officers and men 
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have gone through for us. This short history has been 
written, I fear, somewhat disjointedly, and does not aspire: 
to be, in any sense, a work of literary merit. Ii it has 
interested any of my readers, or has enabled them to 
see the truth more clearly than before, it will not have: 
been written in vain, I hope that at no distant date 
some penman, better qualified than I am, will tell this 
story over again—the story of the 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade—as it is a story which will bear repeating over 
and over again as long as time shall last. 

They tell us that we left behind many thousand 
wooden crosses in and around Gallipoli. Perhaps, in the 
future, the Turkish shepherd will pause'as he passes, and 
try to read the names inscribed upon some of them. 
Will the day come when parents will climb the clifis 
at Cape Helles and Anzac, which were stormed so gallantly 
from ‘open boats on that ever-memorable April morning 
by their sons? Will they stand one day by the graves 
of their dear ones and pray that God will grant them 
perpetual light and eternal rest? Time alone will show. 
But if, in the future, when fighting days are «ver, we 
feel ourselves drifting into the irreligiousness, selfishness 
and lethargy which were so prevalent in this country 
before the war, let us think of those wooden crosses; and 
let them make their silent appeal to us to live the life 
of the Cross, the life of service for God and men, 


THE END. 


